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Security in 
spite of exposure 


As a protective sheathing for house walls, 
Bermico counteracts upon all sorts of 
weather at all times of the year. 


| ) ) \ : : \ 

RAN | ( ) 
offers security in spite of exposure while 
other papers are proving the worse for wear. 
The comfort to be gotten out of a Bermico 
sheathed house makes itself felt beyond the 
enclosed walls. Architect and contractor 
and builder and hardware-man each profit 
in their own way as much as the house- 
owner does in his. 


Berlin Mills Company 
Portland, Maine 


33 Broadway Chicago Office: 110 So. I 
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“Silver Plate that Wears”’ 
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ore 1847 . ogers Bros. Than All Others Together. 


So declates an Olio dealer in a letter recently sent to us. “I am contemplating stocking 
your brand exclusively on account of its reputation and the advertising you are running. 
lam handling the is ee line, - Cie. Joos sand perhaps another one or two, and 
find there are more people ailing ise 1847 ROGERS BROS. than all the others together.” 
Write for Circular 1245-6 describing our free advertising helps. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. MERIDEN. CONN. 
NEW YORK ‘CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOLE TO ADJUST HANGER 
AND OIL BEARINGS 
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Protection for the Top 
of the Barn-Door 


S a seller you are naturally as interested in the 
improvements of which we shall speak, as 
the buyer himself. 


By studying the lower illustration you will note that 

the Improved Storm Proof Rail has an extra long over- 

hanging cover which renders full protection to the open- 
id : ing above the door-top keeping out all moisture. 





And the Tite-Fit Joint is another means of protection, 
Guan TITE-FIT preventing water from running down into the “works.” 
The cross section cut also gives you a good idea of the 
roller-bearing feature which is important in that it main- 
tains smooth and noiseless action. 


The No. 88 Adjustable Storm-Proof Door Hanger, 
illustrated above, together with the Improved Storm- 
Proof Rail previously mentioned and shown below will 
put you “in good” with farmer trade. , 


They both have features you should know in detail. 


Write for the National Catalog. 


National Mfg. Co. 


Sterling Illinois 
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BALANCING PROFITS WITH 
ACCESSORIES 


Pennsylvania Firm Adds Motor Accessories—Sales Beyond Expecta- 
tions—Advertising Helped 
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Display windows of the John Y. Buoy Company, Milton, Pa. 


ILTON, Pa., is a prosperous manufacturing 
M city of about 8,000 population, located in 
the upper end of Northumberland County, 
Pa. Contiguous to this city is a large expanse of 
highly cultivated farming land, where the farmers 
are very prosperous, and the majority of them own 
automobiles. In Milton and the surrounding terri- 
tory tributary to it there are approximately 800 
automobiles. Previous to the more general use of 
the automobile in this territory the John Y. Buoy 
Company, one of the leading hardware stores of 
that city, had done a profitable business in car- 
riage and wagon materials and in harness. This 
firm is now an enthusiastic supporter of the motor 
accessory line as the kindred line that naturally 
belongs in its store. It established a first-class 
motor accessory department three months ago. 
The John Y. Buoy Company carries a well-as- 
sorted line of motor accessories, which includes the 
following items: Shock absorbers for Ford cars, 
horns, prepared wax (for renewing the finish on 
bodies of cars), tires, blowout patches, tire sleeves 
and cement, tire chains, jacks, tire pumps, tire 
covers, dry batteries, a full line of lubricating oils 
and greases and gasoline. The company expects to 
install a curb stone self-measuring pump soon to 
serve its customers with gasoline and to advertise 
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the accessory line, and to draw the trade of the local 
and traveling motorists to the store. 

This firm has encountered in its new venture 
some unfair competition with the cut-rate accessory 
houses in the large cities, which promise almost 
everything under the sun, only to break such prom-- 
ises, and then, in many instances, to deliver inferior 
goods. Such hguses are located so far away from 
the seat of the trouble that the purchaser has diffi- 
culty in having his transaction adjusted in a busi- 
ness like manner. The foregoing statement is more 
applicable to the adjustment of tire guarantees. 
However, the Buoy Company stated that a number 
of its customers who had bought from cut-rate con- 
cerns had later come into its store and patronized 
the motor accessory department because they were 
sure of being accorded fair treatment. These mo- 
torists had come to the realization of the fact that 
the convenience of being able to secure the acces- 
sories and supplies right on the ground in their 
home town was worth more to them than the differ- 
ence in prices of unreliable cut-rate houses, added to 
which was the express charges and the loss of time. 
The Buoy Company has very little competition with 
the garages of the city. The motoring public in 
Milton and its vicinity is generously recognizing 
the excellent service the Buoy Company affords 
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them, and success with the line was marked from 
the beginning of its adoption. 

Robert B. Buoy, one of the active members of 
this firm, owns and drives an automobile. He was 
well versed in the requirements of motorists before 
his company decided to take on the new line. In an 
interview with a representative of HARDWARE AGE 
Mr. Buoy gave the following opinion on the motor 
accessory line in the hardware store: : 

“We decided to enter the motor accessory busi- 
ness on account of the automobile taking from us, 
in a large degree, our trade in carriage and wagon 
materials. It is a well-known fact that the auto- 
mobile truck has replaced the big team, and the 
pleasure car, the buggy. For three generations, 
over 60 years, we had built up a business that has 
catered principally to that line. We, therefore, de- 
cided from necessity to enter this new field. 

“Horse shoes and nails are not in as great de- 
mand in our town on account of the extensive use 
of the automobile. That line had been a big item, 
our trade in horseshoes and nails having been at 
least 50 per cent. of our business. We do not wish 
to convey the impression that the automobile has 
taken away all of our business in those two lines, 
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but we feel certain that it has made quite a differ- 
ence. 

“After a year of careful study we decided to add 
the motor accessory line. On the first of last Febru- 
ary we received our first shipment of motor acces- 
sories. To say that we have been encouraged by 
this new addition to our regular line is putting it 
very mildly. Our sales have gone beyond all our 
expectations. We did not anticipate such a gen- 
erous response to our advertising campaign. It 
might be well to add that in order to start some- 
thing new you must be willing to do a generous 
amount of advertising. After your community is 
advertised, to secure an enduring success, two things . 
are necessary: Quality of goods and a full stock. 
It is our aim to carry only the best. We are not 
trying to compete with those who are selling second- 
rate articles. A cheap and unsatisfactory article is 
a poor advertisement. Quality is important, but a 
full stock is just as important. We find that it is 
absolutely essential to carry all the regular sizes 
of tires. When a tire is needed it is needed badly. 
Therefore, we have tried to educate the people to 
rely upon our slogan, ‘Call at Buoy’s hardware store 
and you can get just what you want.’ ”’ 





Feature Cutlery “Made in U.S. A.” 


(THERE has never been a more opportune time 

than the present for the hardware merchant to 
feature merchandise that is manufactured in the 
United States. This has been true to a large de- 
gree ever since the war began. 

The merchant should begin now to educate his 
customers to the knowledge that the notice “Made in 
U. S. A.” is a guarantee of quality. Unless this is 
done many customers will buy American made goods 
now, but will demand the foreign brands after com- 
merce has been fully resumed. 

The accompanying reproduction of a window trim 
that was made for the Warner Hardware Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., offers excellent suggestions to 
dealers. In the first place the background that is 


used cannot fail to arouse interest, patriotism and 
confidence, and these three are essential to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of any campaign for “Made in 
U. S. A.” merchandise. 

The arrangement of the goods is commendable. 
It will be noted that a complete line is shown, that 
the articles are properly classified and that plain 
prices are used freely. The use of easels to feature 
various articles is especially good and doubtless 
served to stimulate sales of the goods thus shown. 

To complete the campaign for the increased sale 
of domestic cutlery the firm coupled some excellent 
newspaper copy to the window advertising. This 
copy hardly requires editorial comment or elabora- 
tion. It tells its own story in a straightforward 
convincing manner and it contains suggestions 
which should appeal to other dealers and that can 
be used to particular advantage just at this time. 

















A display of patriotism, and cutlery “Made in U.S. A.” is an excellent combination for an up-to-date hardware 
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HARDWARE MEN OF ALABAMA MEET 
IN MOBILE 


Jobbers and Manufacturers Helped Retailers in Recent Crisis 


Retail Hardware Association, assembled in 

the Auditorium of Battle House, Mobile, on 
May 18, and was called to order by President 
Beasley. After singing “America,” J. R. Gamble of 
Wetumpka, who was present to represent the 
National, led in prayer. 

President Beasley next introduced the Hon. Harry 
Pillans, Mayor of Mobile, who delivered the address 
of welcome. 

W. P. Lewis, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Hard- 
ware Association, George M. Gray of Coshocton, 
Ohio, and Mr. Lyons of the McGowin-Lyons Hard- 
ware & Supply Company, made addresses that were 
very much appreciated. 

On Tuesday the convention assembled in the audi- 
torium at Battle House and was called to order by 
President Beasley. R. W. Prather of Prather Bros., 
Sylacauga, took charge of the Question Box. 

At the meeting on Wednesday morning the presi- 
dent said in part: 


Ninth Annual Convention of the Alabama 


IGHT years ago, when nineteen men met in the city 

of Birmingham and heard an address for hardware 
organization from National Secretary Corey, and after- 
wards organized the Alabama Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, none of us knew, or even dreamed, what the 
possibilities of such an organization were, or what it 
would mean to us as dealers, and while each succeeding 
year has shown marked improvements in many ways, I 
am persuaded that we are just beginning to realize how 
much more efficient we can become as servants of the 
public by annually meeting together and interchanging 
ideas. 

If I were to ask a hardware salesman who traveled 
Alabama before we organized and who still travels it, to 
tell the effect the association has had upon the dealers 
of the State, I dare say he would make a great speech 
in favor of the organization. 

He finds the characteristically disordered, dirty hard- 
ware store of old, into which ladies would hesitate to 
enter, transformed into a modern store of perfect order, 
inviting and attractive in appearance, departmentized 
for the convenience of the customers and all goods dis- 
played and marked in plain figures for the assistance of 
the customer in making selections, as well as the econ- 
omy of time of the sales force. 

He finds the hardware store windows kept clean and 
well-filled with seasonable wares, attractively dis- 
played; he finds better systems throughout the store, 
which means a great saving of time, not only for the 
merchant, but for the salesmen, as well, as only half of 
the time is required now to get an order and get the 
next train that was necessary under the helter-skelter 
methods then employed. 

If we have progressed in the past, if by attending 
hardware associations we learn to become better buyers, 
better salesmen, better collectors, in short, better mer- 
chants and better citizens, let these experiences prove 
a stimulant to us to go on and on, improving our meth- 
ods until we shall reach a degree of efficiency worthy 
of our calling and of which we shall have just reason 
to be proud. 

The Year’s Work 


The year just closed has been a most remarkable one 
in many respects for the association; many records have 
been made, some of which we are glad to relate, and 
some alas, we hope may never be broken. A marvelous 
crop of cotton, corn, oats, wheat, alfalfa, in fact, every- 
thing planted yielded most wonderfully, and with pros- 
pects good for obtaining good prices for all these farm 
products, both the farmers and merchants had every 
reason to anticipate the most prosperous year in all 
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their career, and just on the eve of realizing these fond 
dreams, to awaken one morning to realize the fact that 
a yield of cotton normally worth $200,000,000, was now, 
instead of a rich certainty, a very doubtful quantity; in 
fact, for a long time had absolutely no market value! 
This was the shock that “most killed father,” and was 
very like the proverbial thunderbolt from a clear sky, 
banishing in an instant, all dreams of greater barns 
and more palatial homes, and that seven passenger 
Packard for which the order was already made out. 


The Test of Friendship 


Then, without a day’s warning, the terrible European 
war was thrust upon us with all its disastrous effects, 
bringing with it a complete reversal of conditions, which 
are comparable in their effects only to the terribleness 
of the most terrible of all wars. The fact that we are 
here to tell the story speaks eloquently for the stability 
of our merchants. One thing this war has shown us 
is who our friends are among the jobbers and manufac- 
turers of this country. 

During this most trying period almost, if not all of 
us, have had financial troubles, which have shattered 
our nerves and put many gray hairs on heads to which 
they were total strangers, and had it not been for the 
strong vaults and loyal hearts of these true friends, we 
would not have been here to-day to tell the story, but 
would have been numbered with the “has beens.” 

Gentlemen, we owe our present existence, may I not 
say our future lives, to these true friends, who, by their 
extreme leniency have extended favors far beyond our 
willingness to ask, and let me bespeak for them your 
equally loyal patronage, until at least this debt of grati- 
tude shall have been paid many fold. 

While it seems we have had just cause for complaint 
at such misfortunes, still when we take a _ second 
thought we find that we, instead of complaining at our 
condition, should be holding thanksgiving services and 
praising the Lord that we have been so wonderfully 
blessed as compared with our brothers across the seas. 


The Benefit to U. S. A. 


Inasmuch as this calamity has been forced upon us 
it is the part of wisdom to, if possible, convert it into 
a blessing and profit by it rather than otherwise. In 
other words, use the lemon handed us to make a most 
refreshing drink. It does not require a philosopher to 
see that many advantages will eventually accrue to this 
country as the direct result of this European war. The 
countries now at war must be fed and clothed, and the 
logical source of supplies is the “good old U. S. A.” 
There will be tremendous demand made upon our far- 
mers for everything they can raise, for which they will 
receive handsome prices. Extraordinary demands are 
already being made and will continue to be made for 
both raw matesial and manufactured goods of many 
kinds, enough to soon require double shifts for all our 
manufacturing plants, giving employment, at high re- 
muneration, for every available workman of every class. 

Surely we have learned many valuable lessons of 
economy, now let us also learn some of thrift, for while 
the effect upon the countries of Europe is too terrible 
to contemplate, the final effect on this country will 
prove a blessing in disguise. We are already able to see 
the turning of the tide, and are to-day manufacturing 
many things in this country that we formerly thought 
we must buy from some of the European countries. 
There are now being erected in the Birmingham dis- 
trict a number of plants at a cost of many thousands of 
dollars for the manufacture of benzol, a most valuable 
fluid, said to be capable of making some 200 dyes and 
other products, all of which have heretofore been im- 
ported from Germany. Furthermore, this valuable fluid 
is to be made from a waste, and even worse than waste, 
for the very elements necessary to its composition are 
objectionable and injurious to health. This is only one 
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of the many valuable industries which will be built soén 
through mother necessity. 


Notwithstanding the many obstacles in the way of 


our progress and the many intricate and delicate prob- 
lems calling for prompt and heroic action, I do not feel 
that this year has been by any means devoid of its les- 
sons and experiences that will prove helpful, and I feel, 
too, that your officers have been able to accomplish some 
things for our members, which could never have been 
done without the weight and influence of organization 
and co-operation. 


Help for the Cotton Situation 


During the darkest hours, when a bale of cotton had 
absolutely no cash- value in the open market, your offi- 
cers encouraged and co-operated with the buy-a-bale 
movement, which started many thousands of dollars in 
circulation, relieved many strained conditions and pre- 
vented many foreclosures. 

Then, when the cotton loan fund was conceived, which 
seemed the only ray of hope for the southern farmer 
and merchants, your officers wrote many letters and 
sent many telegrams urging our friends to subscribe 
liberally toward it, and the many answers received indi- 
cated that our efforts always met with careful consid- 
eration, and resulted in many thousands of dollars 
being subscribed to this fund, and while for some reason 
this fund was not used to any appreciable extent, still 
the fact that $135,000,000 had been offered on loan 
simply for the relief of planters and merchants directly 
affected, had a most wholesome, moral influence, and 
almost immediately thereafter the cotton markets in 
New York and New Orleans opened in a limited way, 
and from the day of their opening have had a wonder- 
ful effect. 

Recommendations 


I herewith submit a few things which I hope this 
convention will carefully consider and discuss in detail, 
and if considered wise, that we adopt them and put 
them into use as soon as practicable to do so. 

That our members give careful thought and fair trial 
to the National Price and Service Bureau. 

That we establish or designate a freight audit agent 
to look to our interests in the matter of excess charges 
and incorrect rates and classifications. 

I especially recommend that we give our strongest 
endorsement to the diversified crops in our state, and 
that we both individually and as an association co- 
operate with the Government and the railroads in their 
campaign of education along this. line, for I am per- 
suaded that the ultimate prosperity of our state depends 
largely on more intelligent diversified farming and that 
which will naturally follow, small diversified industries. 

I especially commend to you the liberal use of our 
hardware mutual insurance, which not only insures us 
fair treatment at the hands of stock companies, but 
saves in actual cash dividends from 25 per cent. to 50 
per cent. I advise the careful reading of the trade 
papers and the adoption of the many good suggestions 
found therein. | 

I wish to express my great appreciation to the asso- 
ciation for having so honored me in electing me the 
second time as your president, and for the love and con- 
fidence imposed in me by this act, and I wish to assure 
you whatever in my feeble way I have been able to ac- 
complish for the association has been done largely 
through the efficient service and loyal co-operation given 
me by our faithful secretary, J. D. Martin; I have 
found him to be always on the job, not only ready to 
do, but seeking to do anything which would in any way 
redound to the good of the association. I consider the 
association peculiarly fortunate to be able to procure 
the services of one so faithful and efficient, who is al- 
ways ready to neglect his own business, if need be, in 
order to best serve the association. 

And now in conclusion let me say that the progress 
our association may make while depending largely on 
its officers, no set of officers, however efficient, can make 
it a great success without loyal co-operation on the part 
ef the members, and I bespeak for my successor even 
more loyal support than has ever characterized your 
attitude toward me, or my predecessors, and I assure 
you the suceess of his administration will be more 
marked than that of any president in our history. 
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Secretary Martin’s report was in part as follows: 


‘VV OU all, doubtless, remember the buy a bale of cot- 

ton movement agitated by your worthy president 
and humble secretary. In this connection I want to 
say that I received some co-operation from the mem- 
bers. I received letters in every mail; some would 
say, “For Heaven’s sake, do something for us; if you 
don’t the sheriff will close our doors.” The officers 
wrote one thousand letters to the jobbers and manu. 
facturers from whom you buy your goods, telling them 
of the great struggles you were having and asking 
them to have mercy upon you, and it would do your 
heart good to read the replies. The retail dealers 
should feel proud of the fact that the jobbers and 

















J. D. Martin re-elected secretary-treasurer 


manufacturers were ready and willing to help them 
when they were not in a position to help themselves. 


Increase in Membership 


Notwithstanding the many calamities the past year 
our membership has increased 30 per cent. This should 
give us just cause to feel proud, but am sorry that our 
members are not taking advantage of the great things 
offered by our association. Since our last convention 
I have arranged with H. O. Roberts, secretary of the 
Minneapolis Retail Hardware Association, also secre- 
tary of the National Association of Retail Hardware 
Secretaries, to give our members access to his freight 
audit and collection departments, and these things are 
worthy of your consideration. He is doing splendid 
work for the members of his state, and there is no 
reason why he can’t do as well for us. If any of our 
members see fit to patronize a freight audit concern or 
collecting agency I would suggest that he try one of 
our own fellow hardware men instead of taking a 
chance with some concern whose reputation for fair 
dealing has never been established. 


Mutual Insurance 


We are exceedingly fortunate this year in having 
with us George M. Gray, of Coshocton, Ohio, and W. 
P. Lewis, of Huntingdon, Pa., who can tell us all about 
the mutual insurance question. I have gone to consid- 
erable trouble this year to investigate the several 
mutual companies and find them always ready and 
willing to give their policyholders a square deal. I 
can’t understand why our members do not take insur- 
ance in these companies and save from 40 to 50 per 
cent. Reports from the several mutual companies 
show that only a small percentage of our members are 
carrying insurance with them, and in those cases only 
a small portion of their insurance. My company this 
year has saved $110 in premiums. This amount may 
seem small, but if you will figure out how much it will 
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amount to in ten years it will-*make you open your eyes. 
I trust our members will from this time on take ad+ 
vantage of this great saving. 


Price and Service Bureau 


This service is offered to you absolutely free; it only 
.costs you the price of a postage stamp, and if you 
haven’t got the price our association will furnish it. 
We want to help you if you will let us. If there is 
any information you wish regarding the price question 
it will be well worth your time to take the matter up 
with the National Office at Argos, Ind. All of you, 
no doubt, have so-called “smooth salesmen” call upon 
you with their “get-rich-quick” schemes, and some- 
times load you up with some worthless merchandise, 
thereby losing several of your hard-earned dollars, 
and possibly part of your religion, when a letter to the 
Price and Service Bureau would have prevented it. If 
you are in doubt about the responsibility of any firm or 
piece of merchandise, if you will consult Mr. Sheet, 
of the Price and Service Bureau, he will tell you what 
you want to know. 

On Wednesday afternoon an address was made 
by J. R. Gamble, representative of the National As- 
sociation, which was very instructive and enjoyed 


by all present. : 

Dr. T. H. DeLoach made a motion that the asso- 
ciation give Mr. Gamble a rising vote of thanks for 
the splendid address which contained so much valu- 
able information. 

The meeting adjourned and the delegates went in 
a body to the wharf, where they were entertained 
by a boat ride on’ the steamer Charles E. Cessna 
from 4 to 10 P. M. 

Carl S. Pick of Citronelle presented the incoming 
president with a gavel, which was gratefully ac- 


cepted. 
Dr. T. H. DeLoach, chairman of the Trades Re- 
lations Committee, reported as follows: 


HIS part of the association work I regard as one 
of the most important connected with the organi- 
zation, yet so few of the members seem to take any 
interest in it. Since this committee has been appointed 
not a problem has been presented or a question asked. 
Thus the natural query, Why are the members so 
apathetic to the work? Is it because the average dealer 
is so hemmed in by a multiplicity of details, petty and 
otherwise, that he keeps putting off for a more con- 
venient season the acceptance of the service at his com- 
mand, or is it possible he is impressed so little with 
the real value of organization efforts that he looks 
upon his association as chiefly a means for the frequent 
collection of membership dues? As you know, the 
Trades Relations Committee has but one reason for exist- 
ence: the service of association members. In fact, that 
is the sole function of the association itself, as I un- 
derstand it. But everyone experienced in organization 
work knows that the ability to serve and the oppor- 
tunity to serve are not always synonymous. I, as 
chairman of your committee, cannot promote any work 
until it is presented to me for action. When a prob- 
lem is presented to a member it is natural that he 
should go to the secretary with the complaint, then the 
secretary appeals to the chairman, and the question 
is carried on to the National Committee, if necessary. 
Manufacturers are only too willing to give us all the 
information possible and to correct these evils when 
we can produce positive evidence that selective values 
exist. I know of one instance that comes under my 
own personal observation, and similar instances ought 
to be reported and looked into for the good of the 
association. Now bear in mind, before I make this 
statement, I want to say that the average retailer 
fully appreciates the jobber’s place as an important 
factor in the distribution of hardware merchandise. 
He also understands the necessity of a fair profit for 
the jobber. On the other hand, he knows too well his 
own competition, so strongly entrenched, and the price 
barriers beyond which he cannot safely go in dealing 
with his customers, and furthermore, if he sees fit to 
do without the so-called service for the sake of greater 
economy in distribution by placing his orders by mail, 
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he should give the advantage of su¢h economy through 
a lower price in billing-his goods. More than ever 
dealers are awakening to the knowledge that price is 
paramount, that their profits must be made in buying 
as well as in selling. I would like to read you an 
article published in the HARDWARE AGE some time ago, 
which struck me very forcibly; possibly some of you 
may have overlooked “The Retailers’ Price Investiga- 
tion.” 

Referring to the statement I was about to make: 
A few days ago a customer of mine wanted 1000 feet 
of l-inch pipe. He got prices from each dealer in 
town, and my prices, being a shade cheaper than the 
others, he gave me the order. I had delivered about 
one-half of the pipe, and in the meantime he wrote 
to a supply house in one of our Alabama cities, and 
they quoted him the same prices they had made me. 
He then wanted me to meet their prices, which I could 
not do and get out even. The result was he ordered 
the balance of his pipe from these people, and now re- 
fuses to settle for 500 feet I had already delivered, 
unless I meet the Birmingham prices, which I could 
not do without a loss, and not being able to comply 
with his demands, I therefore lost a valuable customer. 
These conditions must not and cannot exist. if the re- 
tailer expects to remain in business. Another case to 
which I would like to call your attention is ‘this: 


Retailers’ Price Investigation 


The situation revealed by the investigation which 
was recently conducted at the instance of the National 
Retail Hardware Association is surprising, to say the 
least. There have been very few dealers who have not 
realized that differences in prices on the same goods 
existed in many instances, but they were not aware 
that the spread approached anything near the amount 
that is shown by the table which has been presented 
by the retail organization. 

The statements by many jobbers that the situation 
as outlined in letters from the Price and Service Bu- 
reau is incredible may also be taken in good faith. It 
is also reasonable to believe that methods will be taken 
by the wholesalers to remedy the conditions which have 
been revealed. 

Damaging business practices will creep into any 
business in the course of time. It requires such work 
as has been done in this case to locate the trouble so 
that it may be removed. 

No amount of argument can convince thinking re- 
tailers that a revision of the pricing methods used by 
the wholesalers is not needed. The dealer must not 
be forced to pay more for mail orders than he does 
for the same goods purchased from a traveling sales- 
man. Whether the order be sent by mail or bought 
from the traveler there is no excuse for the spread 
of price which is shown to exist. 

It may be remembered that the purchases tabulated 
were made by retailers who are classed as good buyers 
and who discount their bills. If such difference is 
shown to exist in the costs given to dealers of this 
class it is natural to suppose that others are paying 
still higher prices. With these facts in mind there 
can be no wonder that the dealer finds it increasingly 
difficult to meet mail order competition. 

There are far too many retailers who are contenting 
themselves with the belief that they are buying at the 
bottom of the market all the time. Surely the pre- 
sentation of concrete facts will awaken these men to 
the realization that they are mistaken. 

The National Retail Hardware Association is to be 
commended for the assistance it is giving to its mem- 
bers by gathering and presenting the evidence of price 
variation that has been made public. This evidence 
should serve to awaken retailers to the importance of 
good buying. 

There is no need to become antagonistic to the whole- 
salers on account of the condition which has been 
proved. Regardless of price, the wholesaler must con- 
tinue to serve the majority of retailers for years to 
come, but by careful attention to buying the retailers 
may obtain that service at less expense than is now 
incurred. 

The convention adjourned to meet with the De- 


caturs in 1916. 











PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


Most Important Gathering Ever Entertained in Washington—Subjects 
of Tremendous Importance to North and South America Discussed 




















Delegates of the Pan-American Conference. 


Secretary of State Bryan on his right and Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo on his left. 


In the middle of the lower group stands President Wilson, with 


Secretary of the 


Navy, Daniels, stands next to Secretary Bryan. This picture was taken on the private portico of the White House 
and the lawn below, usually strictly reserved for the President and his family 


that the occurrences during the week May 24- 

29 in Washington, springing from the pro- 
ceedings of the Pan-American Financial Conference, 
are of incalculable importance. 

There may be room for discussion as to the out- 
come of a week of hard work by able men with a 
judicious blending of social courtesies and generous 
entertainment, but if the real value of the confer- 
ence is to be gauged by the character and ability 
of the participants, many of the predictions are 
none too strong. 


A Brief Retrospect 


Going backward but one year, events have de- 
veloped fast, so far as world-wide markets for 
American products are concerned. 

On May 27-28, 1914, the first Foreign Trade Con- 
vention was held at the Hotel Raleigh, in Wash- 
ington. 

August 14 last saw the famous conference in the 
U. S. Treasury Building, called by Secretary 
McAdoo, attended by financiers, manufacturers, 
transportation men, maritime insurance officials and 
merchants, who came from sections bounded only 
by two oceans, Canada and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Then January 21-22 there was the second Foreign 
Trade Convention in St. Louis, by which time the 
foreign trade movement had gained considerable 
momentum. 

The other gatherings were attended by men of 
large interests, but in no way have compared with 
the breadth, depth and scope of the proceedings 
during the week ended May 29. 


€ has frequently been said by keen men of affairs 


A Glimpse of the Proceedings 
When before have the President of the United 


States, the entire Cabinet, the entire Federal Re- 
serve Board, all of the Ambassadors and Ministers 


of South and Central America, high officials of some 
of our greatest manufacturing establishments and 
others come so far and stayed so long on commercial 
and financial matters of vital moment to the nation. 

Of course, a beginning was made by Secretary of 
State James G. Blaine, a quarter century ago, when 
he called the first Pan-American Congress to con- 
sider better reciprocal relations between the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. These fundamentals 
have been advanced at subsequent congresses held 
in Buenos Aires and elsewhere, and progressed by 
the visits made to South America by Secretary of 
State Root, Secretary of State Knox, the present 
Secretary of State Bryan and others. 


A Period of Development 


The criticism has been made that the work ini- 
tiated at preceding meetings was not properly sup- 
ported after the delegates had returned to their re- 
spective nations. 

The tremendous events which have taken place 
since August 1 are doubtless going to compel the 
taking of action, in some forms, it is very evident. 

For instance, the director of the largest bank in 
the Western Hemisphere, bar none, Dr. Samuel Hale 
Pearson of the Banco Nacional de Argentina, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, with a capital of $75,000,000, and 
deposits of between $300,000,000 and $400,000,000, 
having 158 branches, is chairman both of the Argen- 
tine delegation and of the Conference Committee 
considering Argentine necessities. 

Dr. Pearson has announced that among other 
matters of importance, the committee has consid- 
ered the possibility both of a privately owned steam- 
ship combination, and of a government owned or 
backed company, to operate steamships from the 
principal ports of the U. S. A. to South American 
ports, especially the countries like Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Paraguay and Chile. 
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“Argentina,” Dr. Pearson has said, “is in favor 
of a government owned line, and I have reason to 
believe Brazil is in favor of such a plan. If we can 
obtain the co-operation of the United States, I am 
authorized to say that Argentina will enter whole- 
heartedly into such a plan, or some suitable plan to 
be worked out to give us ships. If the other Latin- 
American governments do not join in such a pro- 
posal Brazil, Argentina and the United States could 
establish such a line jointly by themselves.” As far 
back as 1886 Argentina offered a grant of $100,000 
annually, which was not accepted, and will do better 
now. 

Dr. Pearson has also said that the transportation 
committee, of which he is chairman, will hold other 
meetings on this subject and that after the con- 
ference adjourns he does not intend to make the 
trip about the Eastern United States with the other 
members of the party, but will remain in Washing- 
ton, with the idea of assisting at any negotiations 
that may be necessary to carry out a project that 
will give Pan-America more ships. , 

This mere fragment of the innumerable subjects 
being discussed and formulated into definite shape 
for future recommendation to the nineteen govern- 
ments participating (Mexico and one other not 
being represented) is given chiefly to indicate the 
general trend of the proceedings. 


The Type of Men on but One Committee 


The composition of this committee, which is 
typical of the other seventeen, includes from Argen- 
tina, besides Dr. Pearson, Richard C. Aldao, V. 
Villamil and John E. Zimmerman, all high type 
representative men with special qualifications. 

The representatives from the United States on 
this particular committee are F. A. Delano, vice- 
governor, Federal Reserve Board; Henry D. Flood, 
chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, House of 
Representatives; Elbert H. Gary, United States 
Steel Corporation; Benjamin Joy, National Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston; Mortimer L. Schiff, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co.; George P. Schmidt, Schmidt & Gallatin; S. 
L. Schoonmaker, American Locomotive Company; 
Hon. Charles H. Sherrill; G. F. Sulzberger, Sulz- 
berger & Sons Company; Frank A. Vanderlip, pres- 
ident National City Bank, and J. G. White, J. G. 
White & Co., the great contracting firm, all of New 
York. 

The other committees holding daily conferences 
are made up of men equally prominent, drawn from 
all over the United States, working in collaboration 
with the best men of the republics south of us. 

Without considering the merits pro or con of 
this particular plan, touching but one phase of many 
great problems as how best to establish better com- 
munication, for instance, it is significant of what 
may transpire ultimately after the various interests 
have been fairly reconciled, and the entire situation 
treated. 

What May Be Expected 

As always, there are unduly optimistic persons 
who think some of these matters are going to spring 
into being in short order, but the hard heads think 
nothing of the kind. The practical people, however, 
do sense a great movement that is already well 
started that will necessitate long, patient, painstak- 
ing work, which will require years to develop, in 
commerce, finance and social relations. 

At the first session Monday morning President 
Wilson made the address of welcome, which was 
very enthusiastically received, the key-note of which 
was a reiteration of his famous Mobile speech that 
the United States would not contemplate the acqui- 
sition of a square foot of territory in this hemi- 
sphere by conquest. 

Then followed responses by members of the dele- 
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gations from all the governments. Secretary of 
State Bryan followed with a warm welcome to the 
delegates. 

A Brief Outline of the Program 

Monday afternoon there were addresses by Secre- 
tary McAdoo, Postmaster General Burleson, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Redfield and members of the 
Conference. 

Tuesday morning addresses were by Charles E. 
Hamlin, governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and Paul M. Warburg, of the same Board. Tuesday 
afternoon the Secretary of State gave a luncheon 
at his home to the delegates of nine of the countries. 

Tuesday afternoon at five o'clock the Argentine 
Ambassador, the Hon. Romulo S. Naon, tendered 
a reception on the occasion of the one hundred and 
fifth anniversary of Argentine independence at the 
beautiful Embassy. A cablegram was sent to the 
President of Argentina, to which a warm reply was 
later received. 

Tuesday morning there were addresses by Joseph 
E. Davies, chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and John Barrett, director general of the 
Pan-American Union, together with fifteen minute 
speeches by Charles A. Conant, banker; E. D. 
Fisher, deputy controller, New York, and H. R. 
Eldridge, vice-president National City Bank. 

While the national government made generous 
provision for the entertainment of delegates and 
guests, these social functions were so arranged 
whether during afternoons or evenings as to relieve 
the tension incidental to the discussions and recom- 
mendations of the eighteen committees and general 
assemblages, where painstaking work occupied most 
of the time throughout the entire week. 

The itinerary of the trip to follow the conference, 
beginning May 31, include Annapolis, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Chicago, De- 
troit, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Schenectady, Boston 
and New York, ending June 13. 

Despite occasional predictions as to what tangible 
results will occur because of this conference, it must 
not be overlooked that the affairs of all the world 
have been vitally affected, and new dispositions and 
arrangements of some kind must be made because 
of imperative necessity and there never was such 
a time to do it. Opportunity seldom knocks a second 
time in the history of men or nations and the 
present is favorable to a great advance of momen- 
tous importance to all the nations of North, South 
and Central America. 


An Invincible Idea 


HE Monroe Doctrine, long the safeguard of 
Latin America, has of late been resented at 
times in that quarter as implying an assertion by 
the United States of superority and control. We 
can find no fhotive for the remarkable speech of 
Dr. Triana, representing Colombia, at the Pan- 
American Conference yesterday, aside from a de- 
sire on his part to accept on behalf of his com- 
patriots the policy which may be said to be the 
very groundwork of our continental relations with 
Europe. 

A Monroe Doctrine supported by the United 
States alone has been exceedingly formidable for 
ninety years. If, assured of the rectitude of our 
purposes, all of the republics of Central and South 
America should, as Dr. Trina seems to suggest, 
adopt the same view and agree to maintain it, who 
would venture to appear as a challenger? 

No law and no treaty buttresses the Monroe 
Doctrine, but with the Western Hemisphere united 
in proclaiming its wisdom and an intention to give 
it force, it would become one of the most powerful 
political ideas ever enunciated.—vN. Y. World. 




















The Three Most Important Price-Fixing 
Cases Now Before the Public—the 
Ford, Victor and Kellogg Cases 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


HAVE just been reading in the United States 
| Court reports the first intelligent information 
I have had as yet as to the real gist of the 
court’s decisions in the three recent celebrated 
price-fixing cases—the Ford automobile case, the 
Kellogg corn flakes case and the Victor talking ma- 
chine case. In all these cases the manufacturers 
tried with the utmost ingenuity to tie up both job- 
bers and retailers so that the wholesale and retail 
prices on their various products would not be cut. 
The United States Court decided against all of them. 
In the Kellogg case the decision was not final or 
complete, but indicates the mind of the court on 
the main question whether a manufacturer may 
compel a retailer, whom he has not sold direct, to 
sell at a price which the manufacturer dictates. 
Some attention was paid to these three cases by 
the newspapers, but, as usual, the reports were 
badly garbled, and in order that the business world, 
which is so keenly interested in the subject from one 
standpoint or the other, should have a clear concep- 
tion of the progress of legal events, I will briefly 
give the point involved in each of the three cases. 


The Ford Case 

The Ford Motor Company has always tied every- 
body up to sell Ford cars at retail at regular list 
prices. One of its agents or sellers in Ohio cut the 
price and Ford at once asked for an injunction and 
damages. The Ford plan of limiting the price was 
to do what it called licensing its dealers, the condi- 
tion of the license being that they should resell at 
regular Ford prices. Of course Ford’s idea was 
that if any body violated that condition and cut the 
price, he would revoke the license to sell and get an 
injunction preventing the cutter from selling any 
more cars that he might have on hand. 

The plan did not succeed. The court held that in 
spite of the “licensing” scheme, Ford had actually 
parted with the title to his cars, and the buyer 
therefore had the right to do as he pleased with 
them. The court said it was true that Ford had 
made a contract with his dealers not to cut the 
price, but it was illegal and he could not enforce 
it. This case enforces the doctrine laid down by the 
United States Supreme Court in the Sanatogen 
limited price case, that whether an article is pat- 
ented or not, a seller who has actually sold it, and 
parted both with possession and title, cannot in- 
terfere with the retail selling price. 


The Victor Talking Machine Case 


The scheme used in this case was even more in- 
genious than the other. The Victor concern has, 
of course, patented its machines and its records. 
Everything, in fact, about its whole enterprise is 
tied up with patents. Every machine and every 
record had printed on it a notice that they were not 
sold, but that the Victor Company merely licensed 
the right to use them. The title to both machine 
and records remained in the Victor until the patents 
expired, according to this clever scheme. Here, 
too, this “license” could be revoked the minute 
somebody—buyer or licensee, whichever you like— 
broke the Victor Company’s rules, the most impor- 
tant of which was, of course, the rule to sell at a 
fixed price. And if the price was cut the Victor 


Company, under its contract, could go in and take 
its goods back. 

The “license to use” was granted upon the pay- 
ment to the Victor Company in the beginning of a 
sum which the Victor Company called a “royalty,” 
but which corresponded exactly with the price 
charged both for machine and records. 

Macy & Co., the New York department storekeep- 
ers, cut the price of Victor records, and the Victor 
Company promptly revoked their license to sell and 
demanded the return of all unsold goods on the 
ground that breaking the price condition consti- 
tuted an infringement of its patents! Macy & Co. 
resisted, and the Victor Company then applied for 
an injunction, damages, etc., to prevent Macy & 
Co. from continuing to cut prices. Here, too, the 
plan failed. The court said that inasmuch as the 
Victor Company had collected the whole royalty in 
the beginning, instead of in installments like royal- 
ties are usually collected, it showed that it was after 
all not a license, but a sale, and being a sale, the 
Victor Company could not interfere with the retail 
selling price. 

The Kellogg Case 

The Kellogg Company is a manufacturer of 
toasted corn flakes and has always been particu- 
larly earnest in its effort to compel jobbers to sell 
retailers at a uniform price, and retailers to sell 
consumers at a uniform price. Its latest plan was 
to get a patent on some feature of the carton in 
which its corn flakes were packed. It could not pat- 
ent the corn flakes. The company only sells jobbers 
that will agree to sell to retailers at the company’s 
fixed price. It did not deal with retailers direct, 
so it printed a notice on each carton that the re- 
tailer who sold below 10 cents would be considered 
an infringer on the company’s patents. Here the 
question was opened by the United States Govern- 
ment, who began suit against the Kellogg Com- 
pany on the ground that its plan of limiting prices 
was a violation of the Sherman act. The first de- 
cision on this case has just been handed down. Al- 
though only on a part of the case, it is significant 


in that it declares that the fact that the carton is 
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patented is immaterial in determining whether the 
company’s plan of maintaining prices is a violation 
of law. 

From these three cases, which are the latest and 
the most important at the moment before the pub- 
lic, the crux of the limited price campaign may 
easily be seen. The manufacturer who wishes to 
enforce a fixed selling price is trying by every pos- 
sible means to hold on to his goods until they get 
into the consumer’s hands. That is, not hold actual 
physical possession, but hold the title. The reason 
is, of course, clear. As long as he holds the title, 
the goods are his to do as he pleases with, includ- 
ing fixing and holding the price at which they shall 
be sold. To reach this result the manufacturers 
license and patent and make agreements, but the 
trouble with all of their plans is that they want the 
cake and the penny too. They want to sell and not 
to sell. They want to collect the purchase price of 
their products and still say it is not a sale. The 
United States Supreme Court and several lesser 
United States Courts have repeatedly said, in the 
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last few years, that this cannot be done. If the 
transaction is really a sale, no matter what it is 
called, the manufacturer is helpless to control the 
selling price in the hands of anybody who has ac- 
quired both title and possession. 

There is only one way for a manufacturer to do 
what he wishes to do, and that is to actually hold 
title to his goods until they are sold to the con- 
sumer. He can do that by regarding retailers as 
his agents and actually—not by a legal fiction, but 
literally—consigning his goods to these agents, 
taking his pay only when they are sold. If he is 
willing to do that he can control the selling price 
clean to the limit, but he has not been willing to do 
it up to this time, owing to the enormous trouble 
and work which it involves.—Copyright, May, 1915. 


Toledo Cooker Company’s New 
Factory 


Shoe Toledo Cooker Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
let a contract for a factory addition which 
will be twice the size of the company’s present 
factories. The company, within the past three 
years, has twice built factory additions to its plant, 
each time doubling the floor area of its buildings. 

As an illustration of the foresight of C. E. 
Swartzbaugh, president .of the company, when he 
erected the first factory building owned by the 
company he purchased a large tract of land ad- 
joining the building. In addition to the tracts of 
land now owned by the company, it is stated that 
negotiations are being made for the purchase of 
additional land. 

The new building will have the same front archi- 
tecture as the present main factory. The side walls 
will be of all-steel and glass. The building will 
be a three-story structure, with a basement. Mr. 
Swartzbaugh states that he believes that 1915 will 
be a year that will go down in history as the open- 
ing of the biggest commercial era of prosperity 
ever known to this country and the world in general. 
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The company manufactures “Ideal” fireless cook- 
stoves, “Domestic Science’ fireless cookstoves, 
“Ideal” and “Domestic Science” steam cookers and 
the “Ideal” line of aluminum cooking utensils. 


New Forest City Indianapolis 
Branch 


_ Forest City Paint & Varnish Company,. 

3334 Lakeside avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
opened a new Indianapolis branch. This comprises 
a complete decorative exhibit, a model store and 
a spacious warehouse, from which prompt ship- 
ments can be made to the company’s trade in 
Indiana and adjacent territory. The opening took 
place on May 27, 28 and 29. The new branch is 
located at the Wimmer Building, 52 New York 
street. ; 

The display will be in charge of experienced 
paint men who will be prepared to answer questions 
and render every possible service in the selection 
of harmonious color schemes. 


Initiative 
Bic institutions never start big—they grow slowly 
and surely. A little idea may be expanded— 
the biggest ideas usually are pruned down or else 
fall short of the mark. In the little things of life 
we find the key to big things—a chance acquaint- 
ance, a chance action. 

The engineer leaves without his little box of oiled 
rags and twenty miles out on the prairie a big mogul 
engine gets a hot box and the train is stopped. Big 
men are on that train, big plans are disarranged. 
Little men with little minds upset the world—a 
slow general fails to bring prompt relief and a con- 
tinent is changed. To do the right thing at the 
right time without being directed to do it is the test 
of worth. The big prizes of this world go to the 
men of initiative-—F. L. Brittain in The Grand 
Rapids Furniture Record. 
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The Steiner & Voegtly Hardware Company devoted the space of one window recently to an artistic display of 
Brown & Sharpe tools, as reproduced above 








MAKING PRICE TAGS SELL GOODS 


By C. P. MCDONALD 


LOT of hardware and paint dealers, when 
asked what a price tag is, will declare, 
“Why, it’s a price tag—just a price tag.” 

When they stop to consider its import, however, 
they find it is something more—that it is a silent 
salesman that brings business into the store. 

It took me a long time to figure out how I could 
make my price tags sell goods from the windows. 
I always have been a strong believer in the power 
of the window display to sell merchandise, but I 
was not content with the best window displays I 
could offer, because I was convinced that they did 
not sell enough goods. 

A tag on a can of paint, I argued, will not sell 
it any quicker than it will sell itself without the 
tag. Therefore, the mere tagging of cans and 
brushes did not bring proper results. Good win- 
dow displays undoubtedly create interest, but 
mere perfunctory interest does not make turn overs. 
The paint buyer who looks at your display from the 
outside can’t buy goods from the outside; you’ve 
got to bring him into the store. You’ve got to 
arouse his interest first, then you must stimulate 
action on his part. Making him stop on the out- 
side and inspect your wares is good business; it’s 
better business, however, to make him come inside. 

My daughter is a silhouette fiend. Take her to 
a county fair or an exposition of any kind and 
stand her before one of those chaps who cut: out 
your profile from black paper and then paste the 
cut-out on a white card, and she’ll be happy as long 
as she remains there. The silhouette art has a 
peculiar fascination for her. I have bought her 
books on the subject and she really has become very 
proficient in the art. She has a natural adapta- 
bility for it and finds much pleasure in it. 

Two years ago I awoke to the fact that I could 
commercialize her accomplishment. I thought I 
could, at least, and I gave it a trial. Believe me or 
not, it sold a lot of paint and supplies. 

“Nellie,” I said to her one day, “I want you to 
try your hand at cutting out pasteboard houses, 
barns, porches, silos, and the like. I know you 
can do it and do it well. I'll tell you why I want 
you to do it. 

“IT want to put your houses in my windows at the 
store. I want a four-room house, a five-room house, 
@ six-room house, and so on up to a ten-room 
house. I want an ordinary barn and a barn twice 
the size of the regulation barn. I want a couple 
of silos. I want two sets of all these things, one 
showing the exteriors and the other set showing 
the interiors. I'll bring you home a box of good 
colored crayons and with these colors you will paint 
clapboards on the houses, make one or two of 
them bungalows; leave the fronts off of some of 
the houses and with the crayons imitate hardwood 
floors on the interiors, enameled wood, and show 
the bath room. You’re going to help your daddy 
sell paint. Show gabled roofs and flat roofs—show, 
in short, anything you want to show.” 

The young lady grasped my idea at once. She 
began work.on her cardboard houses and did re- 
markably well. They were splendid little models, 
for I told her to take her time in preparing them 
and to make them painstakingly. I promised her 
ten per cent. of all the business those houses 
brought me. This incentive spurred her on. Her 
creations would pass muster anywhere. Her color- 
ing was, to be sure, somewhat crude, but it served 
to show what I was driving at. 


The first model she finished was the four-room 
house, a one-story affair, of which there were hun- 
dreds in our town. I then figured out what it would 
cost to paint this house outside. I will quote fig- 
ures in this article, although they are not exact. 
They will, however, serve to demonstrate my point. 

I grouped together all the supplies necessary for 
the exterior of this four-room house, and on them 
placed a single tag. The house was placed in the 
center of the window on a pedestal. The grouped 
supplies stood in front of it. On the roof, in neatly 
printed letters, was this inscription: 


THIS IS A FOUR-ROOM HOUSE. 
IF YOURS IS LIKE IT, YOU CAN 
PAINT IT (TWO COATS) FOR— 


Then an index finger pointed downward to the 
grouped supplies, on which, prominently dislayed, 
was a tag: 

$16.33 

The supplies consisted of ten l-gallon cans of 
the best ready mixed paint, which I retailed at 
$1.50 a gallon, and one 4-inch brush, retailing for 
$1.50. This sum total would represent $16.50, but 
I had lopped off one cent from each gallon of paint 
and two cents from the brush. Why? I'll tell you. 

Even numbers on a price tag never appealed to 
me. I always felt when I looked at the $1.50 price 
tag on a shirt that I could duplicate the shirt any 
place for the same amount. Had that same shirt, 
however, been tagged $1.48, I would have consid- 
ered purchasing it, believing I had struck a bargain 
—always providing, of course, the shirt was of a 
brand that I knew gave entire satisfaction. The 
$1.48 on the tag aroused my curiosity—was it 
merely a $1.50 shirt or was it a $2 shirt. I stood 
good to save from two to fifty-two cents. There 
was that subtle invitation to save money that made 
me consider buying it. 

I have found that there are many people who 
look for the odd pennies on price tags. Women 
always have been conceded to be the greatest bar- 
gain hunters in the world, but men, I have learned 
from experience, are equally as energetic in their 
search of bargains. Especially is this true of the 
house owner who has to buy his own paint and 
materials. Many of the house owners in my town 
never had painted their houses before that year, 
for most of them had not had their houses a suffi- 
cient length of time to warrant investment in 
paint. My four-room cardboard house with its ac- 
companying group of supplies was a revelation to 
many of them. They had no idea that their homes 
could be painted so cheaply. 

I talked with a lot of them on this subject. I 
learned that the layman usually is under the im- 
pression that paint and paint brushes are so costly 
that they are almost prohibitive. 

“What did you think it would cost to paint your 
four-room house?” I asked a number of them. 

“Why,” was the reply in most cases, “something 
between $30 and $50.” And there wasn’t one of 
them who had estimated the total cost of supplies 
alone at less than $27.50! That shows what a 
campaign of education, conducted through a good 
looking window display and a price tag, will ac- 
complish. 

I worked the same scheme for the five-room 
house when my daughter had finished it, and so 
on.up to the ten-room house, simply adding two 
gallons of ready mixed paints for each additional 
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room. It wasn’t long after I had made the four- 
room demonstration and had quoted actual figures 
before men and women who owned their own 
houses came in and asked for figures on larger 
houses. This indicated to me that my window dis- 
play and my unusual price tag attachment was 
bringing in the business. 

There are a lot of paint dealers who wouldn’t 
spoil the appearance of their windows by putting 
in a single kitchen chair or a rough deal table. 
But they perhaps would change their views if I 
showed them how one kitchen chair sold one thou- 
sand ten-cent tins of varnish in less than two weeks! 

I placed the chair—a brightly varnished one— 
in the middle of the window. On it was a printed 
card, reading: 


A NEW FIFTY CENT CHAIR 

FOR— 
Right in front of it was a ten-cent tin of varnish, 
conspicuously tagged: 


NINE CENTS 


Then I put in two kitchen chairs, using the same 
card display, doubling the quantity of the varnish, 
and marking the tag: 


EIGHTEEN CENTS 


The deal table followed. The varnish for it cost 
the purchaser NINE CENTS. 

When customers came in to buy the varnish they 
usually needed a brush. I had a neat pile of them 
on the counter, of the ten and fifteen-cent variety, 
and beside this pile I had a few seventy-five cent 
sash-tools. I explained the difference between the 
cheap brushes and the sash-tools, and sold quite a 
few of the sash-tools because many of my buyers, 
once they started in on the varnish game, bought 
more than enough for the kitchen chairs and tables. 

I told them how to use the brush and how to 
preserve it over night, the cheaper brush in a small 
can of water and the black Chinese bristles in oil. 
I told them how to use the brushes in applying the 
materials. I gave them a free education which 
meant money to them. 

Then I worked the models with the front missing 
and showing the house interiors. Again I bunched 
the materials necessary to do the work, putting up 
a fifty-cent quart of varnish for forty-nine cents, a 
two-dollar gallon can for $1.98. This was the in- 
side trim varnish. The seventy-five-cent quart of 
floor varnish was quoted at seventy-four cents, 
the $2.50 for $2.47, and so on. 

Again I was surprised to learn that the average 
housewife has no conception whatever of what it 
costs to varnish a floor. Many of them had had 
single floors varnished and the painter had charged 
them from $3.50 to $5. I showed them how they 
could do it themselves for less than half that price. 
‘nd by thus showing them after the price tag had 
drawn them into the store I sold many gallons of 
good floor varnish and varnish for interior trim. 

The same idea was pressed into service on the 
new barn. It took from four to six gallons of $1.48 
barn paint to make barns look like new. One 4-inch 
brush at $1.48 would do the work. 

Thus in this cardboard house campaign I sold 
many dollars’ worth of paint, brushes, enamel, calci- 
mine, varnish, and what not. And my endeavor 
to make the price tags sell paints did not stop with 
the close of that season. I have inaugurated it 
every season since, varying the form and the prices. 
I always quote the best possible price without cut- 
ting deeply into the margins. I have made a lot 
of money through making the price tag work for me. 
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Suggestion from a Man Behind 
the Counter 


NEW YORK, May 22, 1915. 
To the Editor: 

Has it ever occurred to you how useful it would 
be to hundreds and perhaps thousands if you were 
to give a beginners’ course in advertising. All 
over the country there are young men and others 
who go in business for themselves, and some who 
are placed in positions where they become alive 
to the possibilities of advertising and who are 
financially unable to take such a course from a cor- 
respondence school. The writer is only one of the 
many who would derive great and lasting benefits 
from such a free course. 

We have saved every good article that has been 
published in your magazine for the last five years 
and we can say in all sincerity that there is no 
periodical in the hardware world so practical, 
efficient and progressive as HARDWARE AGE. It is 
a genuine education to the hardware man from 
the Boss down to the errand boy. A course in ad- 
vertising would score another success for you and 
would be a great talking point toward getting new 
subscribers. We think that this is a matter worth 
your most careful consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. DUFFNER, 


A Man Behind the Counter. 


An Impostor at Large 
May 26, 1915. 


To the Editor: 

We are advised that a man calling himself 
Wesley Muir has been posing in Western States 
as a representative of the Millers Falls Company, 
that he is presenting checks on a Boston bank with 
which we have never had dealings, and is getting 
them cashed at hotels. We are told that $300 to 
$400 has been advanced to him in this way. We 
know nothing about a Mr. Muir in any way what- 
soever. 

Possibly you will think it worth while to call 
attention to the scamp in your publication. 

We have only heard of checks having been pre- 
sented to hotels. 

Very truly yours, 
MILLERS FALLS COMPANY, 


E. P. Stoughton, Pres. 


New Ax and Tool Organization 


° NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
To the Editor: 
We take the pleasure to announce that we have 
organized a new company under the name of the 
G. W. BRADLEY Ax & TooL MFc. COMPANY, INC. 
G. W. Bradley (who is the son of the founder of 
the business which was established in 1804 and 
who had carried on the same before the G. W. 
Bradley Ax & Tool Co. was organized) is now again 
connected with the business, as a director and 
officer of the new corporation. 
Very truly yours, 


G. W. BRADLEY Ax & TooL MFG. COMPANY, INC. 


THE STEPHANS NUT AND BOLT COMPANY, Pawtucket, 
R. I., has been incorporated by Jacob Stephans, Albert 
C. Stephans and Jennie I. Stephans, to manufacture 
nuts, bolts, coach screws, etc., with a capital of $50,000. 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 


Hardware Age Helped Him to 
Better Job 


To “The Man Behind the Counter” :— 

Please accept my apology for not answering your 
letter sooner, but please be informed that I am not 
in the hardware business any more. I am now in 
the employ of the as auditor. I 
know a good live salesman at Webster City, Iowa, to 
whom I am going to hand your letter. 

I will never forget HARDWARE AGE because I read 
it from cover to cover and attribute part of my suc- 
cess to it. I came from the H. R. Landis Hardware 
Company, Malvern, Iowa, to my present position, 
which I like very much. 

Again thanking you for your remembrance of me 
and assuring you that I will always put in a good 
word for HARDWARE AGE, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
W. C. VAN HORNE. 


We congratulate Mr. Van Horne on his rise and 
predict that he is too live a man to stay out of the 
hardware business. In the meantime we “Men Be- 
hind the Counter” will look forward with pleasure to 
hearing from that live salesman at Webster City. 








The Boss Knows Something Too 


N advertising manager wrote to Printers’ Ink 
A recently to complain that his employer insisted 

upon conducting his sales campaign accord- 
ing to his own ideas, of which the advertising man- 
ager disapproved, and refused to accept the plans 
submitted by the employe. The advertising mana- 
ger wished to know what to do. The answer, in 
part, is as follows: 

“It is probable, too, that the boss isn’t altogether 
wrong in his diagnosis of the needs of the business. 
When two people take opposite views it is very sel- 
dom that all the truth is found on either side. Usu- 
ally, in fact, they are both wrong, in minor particu- 
lars at least, and there is plenty of room for com- 
promise. 

“In the last analysis the boss is spending his own 
money, and is entitled to buy what he likes with it.” 

This answer may well be applied to retail sales- 
men. The average salesman, who deserves the name, 
is constantly making suggestions to the boss which 
appeal to the originator as excellent means of saving 
or making money. Some of the plans may be good 
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and some entirely impractical. But good or bad, it 
is the privilege of the boss to say whether or not 
they shall be used, and it is unwise for the salesman 
to sulk if his plan is rejected. 

Naturally the salesman is disappointed if his pet 
plan is turned down. It appeals to him as being 
logical, and he does not understand why the boss 
cannot see it. Still, the fact remains that the boss 
either cannot or does not, and that should end it. 
The salesman is not justified in complaining that the 
boss is a “dead one,” or in telling his fellows that 
“the business can go hang as far as I am concerned. 
The boss doesn’t know a good thing when he sees it.” 

Remember that it is the boss’ money and his 
privilege to use it and you as he sees fit. Remember 
that it is your duty to do everything you can to help 
the business and continue to make suggestions every 
time one appeals to you as being good. Remember, 
above all else, that a mule never pulls when he is 
kicking. 


Of Interest to the Automobile 
‘Owner 


QEDIMEN T, dirt and moisture frequently get into 
the gasoline system and cause mis-firing, irregu- 
lar power, and occasional stopping of the motor. Be- 
cause of this some motorists find it a good plan to 
clean out the feed tubes and needle valve seats once 
a month. BUT if the motorist will buy the right 
kind of funnel, or will use the chamois—that you 
sell him—much of this trouble will be avoided. 


A Subscriber’s Experience 


WASHINGTON, IOWA. 
To the Editor: 

Every issue of your valued paper is read with 
much interest and concern. The Man Behind the 
Counter Department is very interesting and instruc- 
tive, and if information contained therein is applied 
to everyday methods, would be very beneficial and 
raise all clerks to a higher degree of efficiency. 

Below is a little of my experience regarding a 
contract for furnishing builders’ hardware for a 
residence. 

I am working for a man who counts more on get- 
ting the business than on making the sale at a 
profit, while I work on the plan just opposite—make 
the sale, but at a good working margin of profit. 
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To do this one must know his line of goods and 
have confidence in them. The boss does not know 
his goods, therefore he relies mostly upon price to 
make the sale, which is invariably below actual 
cost. This state of affairs is very unsatisfactory 
with the trade as well as with the sales force, and 
this clerk is going to get a new location. 

Pardon me, for I got off of my story a little, but, 
however, what I wish to say is this, that some time 
ago I learned of a man who was building a house, 
and desiring very much to get the contract for fur- 
nishing the trim for the house, I called upon him, 
and in our talk he stated that I should have the 
order for furnishing the builders’ hardware for the 
house, but in some way our competitor learned that 
I was going to get the order, so he got very busy. 
He did pretty effectual work, for he got the builder 
to come to me and tell me that it would be no use 
for me to look for the business, for they had de- 
cided to give the business to our competitor. 

This inspired me to work all the harder. By get- 
ting the man into the store to look samples over, 
this gave me an opportunity to learn what design 
he liked best and also a good chance to go into 
detail regarding hardware, and at the same time 
give him the benefit of my experience regarding 
finish and what would be best adapted for his re- 
quirements. 

After finishing this part and learning what de- 
sign would please him, plans were called for and all 
openings were taken off and scheduled for the hard- 
ware, and an estimate of the cost made. This was 
not given to the builder as soon as finished. When 
the man again called he was given to understand 
that I was not considering any competitive bids, 
but the price we were about to give was for the 
hardware as we would furnish it. 

So the builder called for the plans and took them 
over to our competitor to see what he would furnish 
the hardware for. He could not read the plans, so 
he sent the builder over to our store for the con- 
tractor’s list, thinking I could not read the plans. 
But here again I got in some more good work; I 
told the customer to tell him that I read the plans 
for the quantities of hardware required and that 
he would have to do likewise. After dinner, to my 
surprise, our customer came in the store and natu- 
rally I hurried to wait on him, and before I could 
say anything I was given the order for the trim. 

The above experience only goes to show that by 
knowing your line and by being capable of talking 
intelligently, one can accomplish great things which 
would mean greater efficiency and a fuller pay en- 
velope. I think there is too much time taken up 
in looking at the clock, and also when making a 
sale there is too much “I don’t care whether you 
take it or not” spirit shown. Then, on the other 
hand, there are a lot of employers who do not do 
right by their help. They seem to think that the 
clerk is the only fellow responsible for the condition 
of things, when if the boss would speak a kind word 
now and then, and show occasionally an apprecia- 
tive spirit for the things done, he could accomplish 
a great deal more than he does. Kindness will 
accomplish wonderful things. 


Yours very truly, A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Display Window Lighting 


ALUABLE information for the retail merchant 

or the professional window trimmer is embod- 

ied in “Display Window Lighting,” which has been 

recently published by The William T. Comstock 

Company, 23 Warren street, New York City. This 

volume is bound with an illuminated cloth cover 

measuring 6 by 9 inches. It contains 226 pages 

and 115 illustrations, including colored plates. It 
is priced at $2. 

This book deals with the problems of lighting 
a show window effectively in a very practical man- 
ner. Illustrations are given which show many ex- 
amples of how effective window displays are marred 
by faulty lighting arrangements, and also the same 
displays after they have been properly illuminated. 
“Display Window Lighting” may be procured from 
the HARDWARE AGE Book Department. 


Bound Volume of “The Silver 
Standard” |» 

A VERY interesting reminder of Bygone days is 

found in the bound volume of The Silver Stand- 
ard, which has been recently issued by the Interna- 
tional Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. The Silver 
Standard is made up in regulation 7-column news- 
paper form and it contains many interesting news 
items published by various newspapers and maga- 
zines of the “1847” period. 

Prominent among the subjects treated in the vari- 
ous articles are the Mexican War and politics of that 
day, etc., which bring vividly to the reader the 
changed conditions in which we are now living. Be- 
side the news articles many handsome illustrations 
are found, showing items in the company’s lines. 
Some of these are in colors. 


Helping Hands 


r ever you weary of bearing your load 
As life you go traveling through, 

Be sure that the man just behind on the road 
Will offer to bear it for you. 

And while you lie down by the murmuring rill, 
’Neath the shady sweet-scented woods, 

He’ll carry it up to the top of the hill 
And collect what is due on the goods. 


ia ever you feel that you gladly would shirk 
The task that is set for the day, 

Some fellow will offer to take on your work 
While you go your own chosen way. 

He'll toil, while you go to the game or the track— 
Unmindful of labor or pelf— 

And you'll find that your friend, by the time you 

get back, 

Has landed your job for himself! 


a ee is someone to help you along, 
On whom you may trustingly lean— 

Whose footsteps are steady, whose shoulders are 

strong— 

When the pace seems a little too keen. 

He'll save you the trouble of making your fight, 
And when the twelfth hour has struck 

He’ll calmly encamp on success’ far hight— 
Where you might have been if you’d stuck. 

—Exchange. 
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A window display full of timely suggestions for the vacationist 


T HE important mission of the show window is to 
bring the customer into the store, and this can 
best be accomplished by presenting your hardware 
little by little in frequent showings. 

To accomplish this, modern fixtures are necessary. 


By this method a better impression is left upon the 


onlookers which leads them to believe that the new 
things are constantly being shown as they are re- 
ceived. It also aids them in their selections. 

Window trimming should be regarded as a neces- 
sary part of storekeeping, just as much as replenish- 
ing the stock. The windows should give the public 
an introduction to the store. 

Our window reproduction this week offers a time- 
ly suggestion for the vacationist. This is one of a 
series of displays which the U. S. Cartridge Com- 
pany offers to the dealer. All of the necessary cut- 
outs, products, and signs are furnished to the mer- 
chant. 

A special argument in favor of the black shells 
is presented, with a display stunt on either side of 
the lithographic cut-out. This is accomplished with 
the aid of show cards. These show cards call atten- 
tion to the primer of black shells. The targets 
placed throughout the trim act as a frieze across the 
background to assist in adding interest to the dis- 


play. 


The Show Cards 


The displays of the best hardware stores are at- 
tracting attention and making friends for these 
stores every minute in the day. 

More than this, they are salesmen of the highest 
type when tastefully written show cards and price 
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The illustrations are taken from a HARDWARE AGE 


advertisement of the Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company, New York City 
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Attractive card made with- the aid of illustrations taken 
from a HARDWARE AGE advertisement of the Billings 
& Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn. 


tickets are used in combination with a showing of 
merchandise. 

Our illustrations show two show cards embel- 
lished with the aid of illustrations taken from the 
advertising pages of HARDWARE AGE. The arrange- 
ment and layout of these cards will be quite clear if 
you have studied previous cards and remarks under 
this head. 


Beware of the Dangerous House- 
Fly 


HE house-fly, the dirty fly, the typhoid fly, will 

soon swarm in thousands and millions unless 
precautions are taken. The house-fly, which we 
were taught in our childhood to treat with kindness, 
has been exposed. Its habits are filthy. It breeds 
in stables and garbage pails and carries the filth 
it revels in and tracks it across the sugar, the 
butter and the beefsteak. It paddles its horrid feet, 
gummed with the vilest matter, in the baby’s milk. 
The doctors have declared war on the house-fly. 
It probably disseminates every disease. It is a 
nuisance. ‘It must be exterminated. It can be 
driven out of every city. In this age of knowledge, 
screens and cheap wire cloth, there is no excuse for 
flies in any household. Clean up your premises and 
report to the health department your neighbor who 
does not. Get rid of breeding places of flies and 
you will get rid of flies. 

There is no family so poor it cannot afford to 
screen its home. Screens will turn away all flies 
as well as mosquitoes. The unscreened house, in 
other words, is a dangerous thing, and screens on 
windows and outside doors are an excellent invest- 
ment from several points of view.—The Anti-Fly 
Crusade, Detroit, Mich. 


THE FARM IMPLEMENT COMPANY, Washington, D. C., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to 
manufacture and sell rollers, harrows, motor engines 
and other kinds of farm equipment. Those interested 
are: Ennis M. Nichols, William J. Coleman and 
Charles G. Guyer. 
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Panama Canal March Traffic 


yf iege~ rapidity with which shipping interests, do- 
mestic and foreign, principally foreign, are 
availing themselves of the transportation facilities 
afforded by the Panama Canal, despite the inter- 
ruptions and hindrances due to occasional land- 
slides which were foreseen and bound to occur in 
a work there of such magnitude, is apparent from 
late Washington advices. 

It is a fact that managers of foreign mercantile 
fleets have for several years been planning, build- 
ing steamers and rearranging their schedules to 
profit by the shorter hauls between Europe and 
the Orient, west coast South American ports and 
our own Pacific Coast. Their comprehension is in 
marked contrast to the commercial apathy of too 
many otherwise capable people in the U. S. A., 
who do not fully realize the value of a waterway 
that makes islands of the North and South Amer- 
ican continents; that has cost the United States 
$400,000,000, and which for years yet will enrich 
foreign trade more than it will ours. 

According to the War Department of Washing- 
ton, the Panama cargoes in March would have 
filled 1,800 freight trains of 20 cars each. Had 
this freight been transported across the Isthmus 
in freight trains, it would have required a train 
every 48 minutes or 30 trains a day. 

The cargoes handled in March this year through 
the canal aggregated 635,057 tons, almost 99 per 
cent. of the entire through freight hauled over 
the Panama Railroad during the last fiscal year, 
and 40,000 tons more than the through freight 
handled by the road during the entire fiscal year, 
ended June 30, 1914. The Panama Railroad, it 
has been said, transported the heaviest traffic, per 
mile, of all the railroads of the world. 

The average loading of cargo-carrying vessels 
through the canal in March was 5,040 tons. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Macon, June 15, 16, 17, 1915. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Dempsey. J. L. Moore, secretary, 
Madison. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul, Minn., June 22, 23, 24, 1915. 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Isle of Palms, July 13, 14, 15, 16, 1915. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEW YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Buffalo, February 15, 16, 17, 18, 1916. 
John B. Foley, secretary, Kirk Building, Syracuse, 
N. ¥. 


THE BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER COMPANY, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., at the annual meeting recently held, re- 
elected the following officers: Mrs. Anna Bissell, presi- 
dent; T. W. Williams of New York and M. R. Bissell, 
Jr., vice-presidents; R. E. Shanahan, secretary and 
general manager; F. M. Deane, treasurer. Directors, 
I. J. Bissell and W. E. Gill. The company reports a 
most satisfactory year, and in spite of the interference 
with its large foreign trade, and the less favorable 
domestic conditions, 1915 starts out with January 14 
per cent ahead of the same month a year ago. 


THE NONPAREIL Mrc. CoMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
changed its name to the Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. 


Company. 




















Harris-Ewing, Washington 


Post Office Department Statement Shows Deficit—Express Companies 
Seek Increased Rates—Pan-American Conference 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, May 31, 1915. © 


N ancient philosopher is credited with the dec- 
A laration that, while figures won’t lie, ingenious 
persons blessed with vivid imaginations will 
occasionally indulge in the pastime of compiling 
statistics, or words to that. effect. Lest it seem a 
little harsh to question the veracity of the press 
agent of the Post Office Department, let it be said 
merely that he is a person of marvelous ingenuity. 
During the past week this semi-official assistant 
of the Postmaster General has put out a statement 
in which he admits an increase in postal expendi- 
tures of “more than $9,000,000” for the six months 
ending December 31 last, and confesses to a decrease 
of $456,120 in receipts and a net deficit of $6,827,- 
719, while in the same breath he declares that the 
parcel post is making money and that but for this 
beneficent institution the deficit would be a great 
deal bigger! 

There has been plenty of evidence heretofore that 
the parcel post was losing money, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Department does not seriously pre- 
tend to pay the railroads for carrying the packages 
in the two largest divisions of the postal service. 
These new figures, however, taken from the official 
report of the Auditor for the Department, just com- 
pleted, furnish such conclusive evidence that no per- 
son with sufficient business experience to operate a 
popcorn wagon will have further doubt on the sub- 
ject. 

In the Department’s press bulletin it is stated 
that the Postmaster General “ascribes the falling 
off in receipts and the deficit to the war in Europe,” 
and that “were it not for the parcel post the deficit 
would be much larger, as the growth of this service 
has kept the receipts up to some extent.” 


Statistics Won’t Stand Analysis 


Let us examine these figures briefly. Admitting, 
for the sake of argument, that the war has produced 
a falling off in postal business, but that, in spite of 
this fact, the parcel post receipts have increased, it 
follows that the loss must be due solely to the de- 
crease in first-class or letter mail. This mail, as 
everybody knows, produces an enormous profit, 
which has always been counted upon to take care of 
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the loss on all other classes. Assuming that letter 
mail receipts have declined, we can readily account 
for the decrease in revenue. So far the press agent’s 
story hangs together. | 

What every intelligent retail merchant should ask, 
however, is how is it possible for gross expenditures 
to increase more than $9,000,000 if the Department 
is doing so much less business that its gross rev- 
enues show a drop of nearly $500,000? 

Here is another nut for the Department’s mathe- 
matician to crack: If letter mail receipts declined 
only $456,120 and the parcel post business showed 
such a profit that it made up part of the loss on 
first-class mail, how in the name of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the great organizer of the postal service, can we 
account for the deficit of $6,827,719? 

If your gross business fell off $456 in six months 
and your expenses increased $9,000 during the same 
period, what would you think? Screw loose some- 
where, sure! 

Of course, the real answer is that every day the 
parcel post is continued in operation the Department 
is obliged to meet new demands for facilities to col- 
lect, transport and deliver the mail order packages. 
If the increase in this business were accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in receipts on a paying 
basis, the deficit could not possibly exceed the 
amount of the decline in letter mail receipts. 


Statistics Mere Guesswork 


The naked truth is that since the Department 
abandoned the special parcel post stamp, it has no 
means of knowing what the receipts from this busi- 
ness amount to, and, if it had, no living statistical 
expert could separate the various items making up 
the cost of this branch of the service from the great 
mass of postal expenditures. It’s all guesswork, 
with nothing certain except that the longer the par- 
cel post is continued the more money the tax payers 
will have to contribute to make up the annual de- 
ficits. 

Express Companies Seek Increased Rates 


If any one is foolish enough to believe that the 
government is not losing money on the parcel post 
he should drop in at the hearings now in progress 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
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petition of the leading express eompanies of the 
country for permission to make a small increase in 
their rates. 

When the parcel post was first launched these 
companies cut their rates heavily to meet the com- 
petition, and later on, when the Postmaster General 
launched the government in the freight business by 
raising the limit to 50 pounds, the express people 
used the pruning knife to the hilt on their rate 
schedules. Last year the five leading companies re- 
ported a deficit of the tidy sum of $2,380,894 and 
even with such a loss they were unable to hold the 
business. The sworn testimony shows that this loss 
was incurred notwithstanding economies aggregat- 
ing $4,000,000, in the making of which salaries of 
high officials were slashed and every item of expense 
was scrutinized down to ice water, soap and towels 
for the employes. 

If a big combination of shrewd business men with 
a half century of experience in transportation can’t 
make a dollar at rates which average higher than 
the parcel post schedules, does any sane man believe 
that the Government is net losing money in big 
chunks in running this cheap delivery department 
for the mail-order houses? 

It is the best opinion here that the Commission 
will permit the express companies to raise their 
rates slightly so as to give them an average gain of 
about 4 cents per shipment on first-class packages 
and about 2 cents on second-class packages. This, 
it is estimated, will wipe out last year’s deficit and 
show a small profit. With these increased rates the 
only hope of the companies’ to compete with the 
government is to give a better service which, fortu- 
nately for them, is a very easy thing. 


That Parcel-Post Tax Becoming Popular 


Here are a couple of lines clipped from the cur- 
rent issue of the organ of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists, which you will read with in- 
terest: 


“Why not equalize the present money-losing par- 
cel post rates by putting a stamp on every parcel 
post package carrying a C. O. D. tag? Why not put 
a revenue stamp on every mail order catalog?” 

Why not, indeed? But why not go further and, 
as suggested in this correspondence a fortnight ago, 
put a stamp on every parcel post package, whether 
C. O. D., catalog, or not? 


The Pan-American Conference 


From long experience Washington has become ac- 
customed to every conceivable form of congress, na- 
tional and international, but it has never entertained 
so important a gathering as the Pan-American con- 
ference which, after a week of extraordinary activ- 
ity, has adjourned to permit the foreign delegates 
and their American guides to make a tour of the 
leading industrial establishments of the country. 
The conference is by far the most impressive ever 
held in this city, not only because of the high type 
of men composing it and its broad international 
character, but especially because of the tremendous 
earnestness that has marked its work. 

If any feature of the conference looms up bigger 
than any other it is the work done to improve the 
transportation facilities of all the Americas. The 
necessity for Government aid of some kind, whether 
in the form of nationally owned steamship corpora- 
tions, subsidies for carrying the mails or direct pay- 
ments by the governments to privately owned lines, 
has been amply demonstrated and the willingness of 
the leading countries of the Western Hemisphere to 
unite in some broad, well-considered plan, has been 
guaranteed by the conference. 
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Taken as a whole, there is good reason to believe 
that the commercial pulse of the nineteen countries 
represented in the conference will be greatly quick- 
ened as the result of the deliberations here and that 
the benefits that will follow will filter down through 
the great trade arteries to the smallest retail mer- 
chant in the land. 


That Cummins Amendment Again 


If any time after July 1 next a hardware drum- 
mer gathers up his samples and rushes out of your 
place like a wild man, do not jump to the conclusion 
that he has suddenly become insane. It is more 
than probable that he has merely remembered that 
he must get to the railroad station a half-hour 
earlier than usual to thrash out with the baggage 
master the question of the exact value of his sample 
trunks. This is a little problem which will devolve 
upon every traveler, be he drummer or tourist, as 
the result of the enactment of the so-called Cum- 
mins amendment to the interstate commerce law. 

According to the daily papers, which frequently 
print stories belonging to the “important if true” 
category, travelers will be fined and possibly sent to 
jail if they either exaggerate or underestimate the 
value of their baggage in the declarations which 
they will be obliged to make in order to recover from 
the railroad company in case their trunks are iost 
or damaged. 

As a matter of fact, beyond the announcement 
that declarations will be required, no decision has 
been reached by the Commission concerning the con- 
ditions that will attach to the transportation of bag- 
gage. The railroads are preparing tariff rules gov- 
erning the matter, but they must have the ©. K. of 
the Commission before they go into force, and as 
Judge Harlan and his associates are always from 
Missouri whenever the roads attempt to put a new 
proposition over, no one can foreshadow the out- 
come. In the meantime, do not believe everything 
you see in the daily newspapers. 


Treasury Loses More Revenue 


Every day seems to bring us nearer to an extra 
session of Congress. The Treasury cash balance 
slumped to less than $12,000,000 during the past 
week and the U. S. Court of Customs Appeals made 
another dent in the Underwood-Simmons tariff act 
by declaring valid the provision of that statute giv- 
ing a rebate of 5 per cent. on all duties on merchan- 
dise imported in American vessels or vessels of coun- 
tries entitled by treaty to minimum tariff rates. 
This section was a “joker” which the framers of the 
law put in as a sop to the American merchant ma- 
rine, believing, however, that the courts would de- 
clare it to be unconstitutional. ' 

The Customs Court, however, has decided that if 
Congress meant anything at all it meant exactly 
what it said and has ordered refunds exceeding 
$15,000,000. The incident merely serves to empha- 
size the necessity of a brand new revenue law. It 
would be a splendid thing for the country if the plan 
set on foot by the Chicago business men during the 
past week to take the tariff out of politics by the 
appointment of a scientific commission could be 
worked out and a new tariff framed, not for Demo- 
crats or Republicans, Progressives or Prohibition- 
ists, but for Americans. 


THE PORTLAND FORGE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, Port- 
land, Ind., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$80,000, and has taken over the plant of the Portland 
Foundry & Machine Company. It will manufacture 
automobile parts and hardware specialties. Those in- 
terested are.: J. A. Long, C. C. Cartwright, L. G. 
Holmes, George H. Smith and D. A. Hall. 
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The Question of a Merchant 
Marine 


ILL we or will we not finally have a 

merchant marine shipping service be- 

tween North and South America? 
Business men everywhere are reading with 
considerable impatience the editorial opin- 
ions being expressed in many of our daily 
papers. Most of them are criticizing the 
President for again bringing to the front his 
plan for creating a merchant marine ship- 
ping service. 

Most of the editorials referred to are ag- 
gravating for the reason that they do 
nothing but tear down, failing always to sug- 
gest a better plan. 

The truth of the matter is that private 
capital will not seek investment in such a 
doubtful business promotion. For twenty- 
five years or more administration after ad- 
ministration has been opposed to anything 
in the shape of a ship subsidy tied up to pri- 
vate capital. 

Now the country is considering President 
Wilson’s plan. 

Which shall it be—a merchant marine 
built with private capital; private capital 
plus some form of subsidy; or some form of 
government ownership? 

There can be no question that such a serv- 
ice is needed. Just as it has been needed for 
the past twenty-five years. It’s high time 
that individual hobbies be set aside and the 
needs of the country considered. 3 

A. Barton Hepburn of the Chase National 
Bank of New York is offering a new plan for 
consideration. He suggests that the United 
States and the East Coast countries of South 
and Central America guarantee an issue of 
bonds for the development of fast steamship 
service to East Coast countries. He says 
that such an issue of bonds could be readily 
financed in the United States at a low rate 
of interest. The suggestion seems a good 
one for the reason that the countries back of 
the bonds will each have a personal interest 
in making the plan a success. Mr. Hep- 
burn’s suggestion is most opportune for the 
reason that it comes at a time while the Pan- 
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American conference is being held in Wash- 
ington. This conference is composed of Pan- 
American financiers sent here as delegates 
from the eighteen republics to consider plans 
to develop the establishment of direct effi- 
cient shipping facilities. 

The accompanying views of a _ veteran 
American ship owner state concisely and ef- 
fectively some of the hindrances which are 
blocking the way to an adequate merchant 
marine for the United States. 

Captain Robert Dollar, of San Francisco, 
is president of the Dollar Steamship Com- 
pany, operating cargo ships chiefly between 
our Pacific Coast ports and the Orient. The 
company owns a fleet of 64,000 tons capacity 
dead weight, and now has about 40,000 tons 
additional under charter. 

Captain Dollar who has just arrived from 
San Francisco to attend the Pan-American 
Financial Conference made the following 
clean-cut unanswerable statement: 

“President Wilson is quoted as saying at 
the Pan-American Conference: ‘I am per- 
fectly clear in my judgment that, if private 
capital cannot soon enter upon the adven- 
tures of establishing their physical means 
of communication the government must un- 
dertake to do so.’ 

“According to the administration’s rea- 
soning this puts it up to the ship owners and 
merchants to give our country a merchant 
marine. Let us look at the facts of the case. 

“Previous to the European war American 
ship owners owned over 2,500,000 gross tons 
of steam tonnage registered in foreign coun- 
tries and flying their flags. Therefore see- 
ing that American citizens own such a large 
fleet and do not fly their country’s flag, there 
must be some reason for it. 

“Before the European war we had prac- 
tically no steamships engaged in the foreign 
trade. It was not because we could not buy 
them where we could get them cheapest, be- 
cause the Panama Canal Act permitted us 
to import free of duty ships not over five 
years old. This magnanimous concession did 
not bring a single ship under the flag. Again 
we ask why? 

“Because Congress has enacted laws and 
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our inspection service has issued regulations 
that make bankruptcy a positive certainty 
for any person who would in normal times 
attempt to operate an American ship in the 
foreign trade. It is needless to repeat here 
what all those laws and regulations are, as 
our congressmen, senators and the public 
generally are well informed of them. 
“President Wilson impressed our ship 
owners last August when the emergency tem- 
porary shipping bills were passed that he 
was in dead earnest and wanted a merchant 
marine. But by signing the Seamen’s Bill, 
and by our inspection service’s recent regula- 
tions, we are very reluctantly compelled to 
change our opinion. Hence the reason that 
if we are not put on a fair basis the admin- 
istration is only wasting time waiting on 
ship owners to give us an American mer- 
chant marine. As our laws and regulations 
have so securely tied our hands it is a finan- 
cial impossibility for us to help you. There 
is no political fault finding in this, as the Re- 


publican party was equally guilty with the 
Democratic party. 

“Practically no more ships are taking ad- 
vantage of the emergency registration, as at 
the end of the two years that it will be in 
force there is no prospect of Congress chang- 
ing our laws and regulations to permit us to 
operate our ships in competition with those 
of all nations. The President implied that 


Americans had not enterprise and get-up 


sufficient to operate ships; the answer to 
that is that when we have enterprise enough 
to own and successfully operate over 2,500,- 
000 tons of steamers, we could certainly 
operate them under American register, if 
our stupid laws would only permit us to do 
so. In the foreign trade we are in competi- 
tion with the whole world. Therefore the 
reply of the ship owners is: ‘Put us on an 
exact equality with our foreign competitors. 
We want no subsidy of any kind except a 
fair compensation for carrying the mails. 
We want no advantage of any kind over our 
competitors. Give us a square deal and no 
favors, and we will give you a merchant ma- 
rine that will be a credit to our nation.’ ” 


Still at It 


RACTICALLY one session of the Min- 
nesota convention this year was de- 
voted to a discussion of farmers’ clubs. 

Representatives of the University of Minne- 
sota attended this meeting and told the re- 
tailers what they were trying to do for the 
farmer. Naturally, these gentlemen did not 
seek trouble by voluntarily stating that they 
advocated co-operative buying, although one 
of them admitted when pressed, that he be- 
lieved it was a good thing in some instances. 


These professors assured the retailers, 
however, that they were working diligently 
to promote more harmonious relations be- 
tween town and country, and their explana- 
tions were satisfactory to the majority, 
though the opinion was expressed that these 
harmonious relations could be brought about 
more easily if co-operative buying was left 
alone. In this the professors apparently do 
not agree. Under the heading ‘‘Co-operative 
Organizations,” the following statements are 
made in a bulletin issued to farmers by the 
University : 

“Farmers’ clubs are the medium through 
which many live stock shipping associations 
have been organized, and grain elevators and 
potato warehouses built. Telephone compa- 
nies have been organized and lines extended 
to subscribing farmers where such service 
had been thought impossible. Co-operative 
creameries have been duly considered and 
where proper conditions were present have 
been organized. Farmers have agreed to 
raise the same variety of potatoes and the 
same breed of live stock, and to buy feed, 
flour, coal, wood and fence posts together in 
carload lots.” 

While it is no doubt a simple matter for 
the professors to give plausible reasons for 
the position that is taken in this matter, 
and to show that this endorsement of co- 
operative buying is of little importance, the 
fact remains that it is an endorsement, is, in 
fact, part of a platform upon which the 
clubs are based. 

No one wishes to deny the farmer the 
right to do all of the organizing he wishes 
provided he is properly guided. The plat- 
form that has been quoted shows how the 
co-operative organization drifts from a plan 
to provide the farmer with something that 
has not been available, to a scheme intended 
to eliminate the dealer. It is but a step 
from co-operative buying in carload lots to 
operating a co-operative store, though it 
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must be admitted that it has proven a rather: 


expensive step for many farmers. 

The University officials deny that any of 
their men make statements to farmers’ 
clubs that are calculated to injure the re- 
tailers’ interests, but the fact remains that 
somebody is making those statements and 
they fit in well with the mild printed indorse- 
ment that has been quoted. | 

The Minnesota retailers are doubtless 
proud of the fact that their farmers are 
progressive and are doubtless glad to sup- 
port a school that is doing a splendid work 
in making better farmers. Withal, those 
same retailers would probably be better 
pleased if a part of their taxes was not used 
to persuade the farmers that the retailers 
were useless and expensive luxuries. 

















The Exact Expression 


A TEACHER was instructing a junior class in his- 
tory, and had for the subject Napoleon’s invasion 
of Russia. 

“And then, Willie,” said the teacher to a small boy, 
referring to the retreat from Moscow, “what did the 
French do?” 

“They ran away, Miss Mary?” 

“Yes, they ran away, Willie,” returned the teacher, 
“but that is hardly the correct phrase to use. Now 
think and tell me what you should have said?” 

“Oh, I know, Miss Mary,” was the jubilant rejoinder 
of Willie. “They beat it.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


Not His Fault 


ERGEANT (disgustedly to Private Jones)—“Stop! 

Don’t waste your last bullet. Nineteen are quite 

enough to blaze away without hitting the target once. 
Go behind that wall there and blow your brains out.” 

Jones walked quietly away, and a few seconds later 
a shot rang out. 

“Good heavens! Has that fool done what I told him?” 
cried the sergeant, running behind the wall. Great was 
his relief when he saw Private Jones coming toward 
him. 

“Sorry, sergeant,” he said apologetically, “another 
miss.”—Boston Transcript. 


Hope in Sight 


YOUNG man who last June received his diploma has 
been looking around successively for a position, 
for employment, and for a job. Entering an office, he 
asked to see the manager, and while waiting he said to 
the office boy: | 
“Do you suppose there is any opening here for a 
college graduate?” 
“Well, dere will be,” was the reply, “if de boss don’t 
raise me salary to t’ree dollars a week by termorrer 
night.”—Christian Register. 


Nothing Wasted 


éé ELL, Bobby,” said the minister to the small son 
of one of his deacons, “what is the news?” 
“Popper’s got a new set of false teeth.” 
“Indeed,” said the minister, restraining a desire to 
laugh, “and what will he do with the old set?” 
“Oh, I suppose,” replied Bobby, “they’ll cut ’em down 
and make me wear ’em.”—Exchange. 


Her Deduction 


RS. BROWN (to Mrs. Jones, who has been to see 

a son off in a troop-ship)—“Well, I’m sure they’ll 

be starting soon, for both funnels are smoking; and, 

you see, my dear, they couldn’t want both funnels just 
for lunch.”—Punch. 


Too Wide for His Mouth 


EACHER—“Freddie, you mustn’t laugh out loud in 
the schoolroom.” 
Freddie—“I didn’t mean to do it. 
the smile busted.”—Exchange. 


I was smiling, and 


FARMER was asked why he did not take a news- 

paper. “Because,” he said, “my father when he 

died left a good many newspapers and I have na’ read 
them through yet.” 


Wistful 
HE archbishop had preached a fine sermon on mar- 


ried life and its beauties. Two old Irishwomen 
were heard coming out of church commenting on the 
address. 
“Tis a fine sermon his Riverence would be after giv- 
ing us,” said one to the other. 
“It is, indade,” was the quick reply, “and I wish I 
knew as little about the matter as he does.”—Exchange. 


Puzzled Clarence 


ITTLE CLARENCE—Pa! 
His Father—Well, my son? 

Little Clarence—I took a walk through the cemetery 
to-day and read the inscriptions on the tombstones. 

His Father—And what were your thoughts after 
you had done so? 

Little Clarence—Why, pa, I wondered where all the 
wicked people were buried—Judge. 


High-Flown 


66 UN upstairs, Tommy, and bring baby’s night- 
gown,” said Tommy’s mother. 
“Don’t want to,” said Tommy. 
“Oh, Tommy, if you are not kind to your new little 
sister she’ll put on her wings and fly back to heaven.” 
“Well, let her put on her wings and fly upstairs for 
her nightgown.”—E xchange. 


Miscalculation 


¢¢7T were an accident, your wusship.” 

“An accident, you bullying cur? Do you dare 
to stand there and tell me that you can strike your 
wife with such force as to break a chair over her by 
accident?” 

“Yus. I never meant to break the chair.” —Exchange. 


The Sympathetic Soul 


HESE friends (and others) who protest that Amer- 
ican business will be ruined if the booze is cut 

out are on a par, in brains, with the old Scotch lady 
who lamented the godless invention of gas—super- 
seding, as it did, the time-honored whale oil. ‘“What’s 
to become o’ the puir whales?” she asked.—E xchange. 


Not in Her Experience 


USINESS MAN (explaining)-—“When they say 
‘money is easy,’ they mean simply that the supply 
is greater than the demand.” 
His Wife—“Goodness! I shouldn’t think such a thing 
possible.”—E'xchange. 


He Comes 


éé HERE do we find the most miserable of men?” 
exclaimed the exhorter fervently. 
“You don’t have to find him,” responded the man in 
the fourth row, center, “he hunts you up and tells you 
all about it.”—Exchange. 


Harsh Cure 


UB (at breakfast)—“I’ve got a bad head this 
morning.” 

Wife—“I’m sorry, dear. 

shake it off.”—Exchange. 


I do hope you’ll be able to 
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WIRE AND WIRE WEAVING 


A Condensed History of the Wire Industry 
By GEORGE M. WRIGHT 


HE first mention of wire in sacred history in 

fi the second book of the Bible, Exodus 39, third 

verse, is as follows: “And they did beat the 

gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires to work 

in the blue and in the purple, and in the scarlet, 

and in the fine linen, with cun- 
ning work.” 

Gold thread found at Thebes 
justifies the belief that the art 
of wire making was known by 
the Egyptians 5000 years ago, 
and at first only the most duc- 
tile metals, such as gold and 
silver, were used before brass 
or iron, because the wire was 
originally employed for orna- 
mental purposes, and because 
it was less difficult to draw the 
softer metals. Gold thread 
and wire was made in the time 
of the Roman Emperors. A 
specimen of wire made by the 
Ninevites some 800 years 
B. C., is on exhibition in the 
Kensington Museum, in Eng- 
land. 

Shakespeare takes cogniz- 
ance of wire saying, “And thou 
shalt be whipped with wire.” 

Wire was first drawn in this 
country, it is claimed, about 
1816 in Schuylkill, Pa., and in 
Leicester for card clothing 
use, and in Spencer about 1820. 
It was first drawn in Worces- 
ter a few years later, about 
~~ by Ichabod Washburn, and next in Trenton, 


largest 


In 1570 a wire drawing factory was established 
first in England at Tintern, and about 1350 wire 
was being drawn in Nuremburg, Bavaria, and in 
Altena, Westphalia, Germany. 

The first needle factory in France was started by 
an Englishman at Saint Omer about 1492, and in the 
year 1600 at Tintern Abbey pins and needles were 
manufactured by an Englishman by the name of 
Greening, and 30 years later, in 1630, Charles the 
First issued a proclamation to the effect that that 
industry had so far advanced that further imports 
from other countries were prohibited. 

Previous to the year 1350, the harder metals 
were hammered out into flat plates, then slit in nar- 
row strips by machines, and this wire was then 
hammered round, by hand. The change from this 
old method to the new about this date, was soon 
followed by the introduction of a machine which 
was impelled by water power, and probably was the 
invention of a man by the name of Ludolf, a Ger- 
man of Nuremburg. 

Therefore wire-drawing cannot be considered a 
modern industry, having been reduced as it is now 
reduced, through holes in dies, for at least 560 
years. The first wire made of hard metal was from 
what was known as Osmond iron, selected ore 


This article is the first of a series of articles on industries of 
Worcester and is necessarily a somewhat personal reference to 
the Wright Wire Company and to the author’s father. 





George M. Wright, president of the 
Wright Wire Company and Mayor of 
Worcester, Mass., for third term by 


majority 
Mayoralty 
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treated with charcoal and an imitation of Swedish 
iron. 

The first mechanical wire mill proper was erected 
in Sheen, England, in 1663. The workmen making 
wire at this time were called wire-smiths. Wire is 
tinned, galvanized, coppered, 
nickel-plated and copper clad, 
made with a copper outside 
shell and steel center. 

There are to-day being made 
in the United States, about two 
million tons of wire annually. 
The two products which take 
the largest amount are wire 
nails, which consume over one- 
quarter of the output, and 
wire fencing in various forms. 

Then come the thousands of 
uses, such as for telegraph and 
celephone purposes, cable and 
rope, rivets, screws, bolts, 
cloth, staples, hooks, wire 
hardware and kitchen ware, 
cords, springs, brushes, elec- 
trical apparatus, etc., being 
those that are the best known. 

Large quantities of wire are 
used in the industries such as 
buckle, chain, bonnet, button, 
needle, hairpin and pin (50 
million pins per day in Eng- 
land and probably 100 million 
in the United States), loom 
reeds, harnesses and heddles, 
broom, mattress, bottle, hat, 
and bicycles. 

L. W. Wright invented the first American pin ma- 
chine in 1824, ninety years ago. 

Wire is defined as metal elongated into threads 
or small rods, and may be properly confined 
to sizes between 14-inch and 1/1000 of an inch in 
diameter. It may be round, but is by no means con- 
fined to this one shape, as it is drawn square, flat, 
oval, half round, three-cornered, and of almost any 
special shape, as well as being made of almost every 
known metal. 

The material, whether of steel, copper, brass or 
other metals, intended to be made into wire at 
the wire mills, ts first cast into ingots 10 inches or 
12 inches square, then rolled into billets, which vary 
in size from 114 inches square to 4 inches square, 
and these billets are then rolled in a rolling mill 
(not necessarily located in a wire mill) at one oper- 
ation, consisting of about 18 passes through rolls 
first into a square and then an oval, all at one heat, 
making what is commercially known and quoted in 
commercial or trade papers as wire rods, which are 
rolled up in large coils about 4 feet in diameter, 
weighing from 100 pounds (foreign made) to the 
heaviest made in the most up-to-date American mills 
(Morgan continuous mills, by the way) weighing 
275 to 300 pounds to the bundle. This wire rod, or 
large diameter hot rolled wire, then, strictly speak- 
ing is the raw material for a wire mill. 

Many people hold to the mistaken notion that wire 
is rolled or drawn hot, but this is not so. It is 
drawn cold in all cases. . 
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Wire is made by first removing all the scale from 
the rolled rod by boiling it in hot acid baths, then 
lime or flour coating it and baking it in hot ovens; 
then it is taken to the wire drawer who draws it 
through chilled iron or steel, and sometimes dia- 
mond dies, by means of a machine commonly called 
a wire drawing bench. 

The wire drawing bench is usually a long frame 
or machine with round tapering blocks, each with 
a rim at the bottom edge. The blocks are vertically 
placed and revolve from 40 to 80 revolutions per 
minute, and vary in size from 7-inch diameter for 
fine sizes to 26 inches for the largest sizes. 

The wire in the process of being drawn is pulled 
through the die by and wound up on the block. This 
process is repeated until the large size rod contain- 
ing 8°34feet per pound is eventually drawn down to 
the desired size, and if drawn to the smaller size it 
will measure 4800 feet to the pound, almost a mile. 

Each draft of the wire through a tapering hole 
in the die reduces it somewhat, so that a No. 5 steel 
rod, (the size usually used) .207 inches in diam- 
eter, may be reduced by the most modern practices 
to No. 144% gauge, .076 of an inch in diameter, in 
four drafts or passes, and from there on to No. 20, 
.035 of an inch, in five or six drafts more, and still 
further to say No. 34, .010 of an inch in diameter 
(size generally used in wire picture cord, window 
screen, wire cloth, etc.) in ten drafts more, making a 
total reduction from .207 of an inch to .010 of an 
inch in diameter through dies 19 or 20 times. By 
doing this drawing, 1 pound of rods No. 5 gauge is 
lengthened from 8%4 feet long to 4800 feet, or elon- 
gated 550 times its first length. 

During the process of drawing, the stock is 
lengthened, but not like molasses candy; it be- 
comes harder and harder, and this makes it neces- 
sary to anneal or heat to a white red-hot heat at 
various intervals in iron or steel annealing pots 
heated in furnaces specially designed, for the pur- 
pose of softening and toughening it. 

Our firm originally started thirty years ago in 
the wire weaving industry, and some nine years 
later our consumption of wire had reached such pro- 
portions that we emerged into the wire drawing 
industry for the purpose principally of supplying 
ourselves with this, our chief raw material which 
we were using in increasing quantities from year 
to year. 

The wire cloth or wire weaving industry is also 
an old one, as wire has been woven on hand looms 
for a great while, and is to-day in some of the very 
fine meshes, from 90 to 200 per inch, as well as 
most of the fourdrinier or paper makers’ wire 
cloth. | 

Power driven automatic wire looms were intro- 
duced into this country from England about 1858 
by the Clinton Wire Cloth Company of Clinton, 
Mass., and the writer’s father, who went with this 
company when they had four or five looms, in about 
1862, was with them for twenty years, and saw the 
industry grow to vast proportions in that time; and 
since then, the last thirty years, the industry has 
made still greater growth. 

A wire weaving loom is in some respects similar 
in principle to looms for weaving other fabrics, but 
of necessity very much heavier and stronger, es- 
pecially for weaving the heavy and large sizes of 
cloth. The weight of the lightest loom is a ton or 
more, while the heaviest ones weigh over 10 tons. 
Some are fly shuttle, some positive or carried shut- 
tle, and some known as crimp looms, where the 
filling wires are crimped through gears to match the 
spacing of the warp, and each wire fed in by the 
operator as the loom runs, about 24 picks per 
minute. — 
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The speed of wire looms is from 24 to 100 revo- 
lutions per minute. Most wire cloth is woven piece 
work, the same as all other fabrics. We have four 
harness looms for weaving so-called twilled wire 
cloth, but all other plain weaves are on two harness 
looms. 

At first the principal use for wire cloth was for 
sieves, riddles, etc., for sieving grain, flour and the 
like. This rapidly extended to many other uses such 
as for spark arrestors for locomotives and saw mills, 
mining purposes, coal and sand screening, window 
protection, and about 1872 there began the demand 
for a window screen to keep out flies, mosquitoes 
and other insects from houses. 

This was painted by hand for a year or two, and 
then my father invented and patented the first ma- 
chinery and a whole system for painting and drying 
this cloth in large commercial quantities, up to 
80,000 square feet per day. 

This industry, fly or window screen, alone, to-day 
has grown to be a very large one in itself, and there 
are some fifteen or more companies manufacturing 
this line of goods, among them some nine or ten who 
make a business exclusively of window screen wire 
cloth, the annual output in the United States being 
about 250 to 275 million square feet, worth at whole- 
sale over three million dollars. 

The United States Government has purchased 
several million feet of bronze window screen cloth 
in the Philippines and Canal Zone for protection of 
our men from the deadly mosquito. 

Wire cloth is woven of all meshes from 1-inch 
mesh from center to center, or 1 mesh per square 
inch, to 200 meshes in one inch, equal to 4000 holes 
in a square inch; also in oblong shaped meshes. 
About all the very fine meshes from 120 to 200, are 
made in France, where there exists very skilled and 
very cheap labor. This cloth is all woven on hand 
looms and cannot be made in this country, although 
there is a heavy duty protecting it. 

In paper mills practically all paper is made by 
flowing the liquid pulp onto an endless wire cloth 
belt or apron, about 56 meshes per inch, which is 
constantly traveling in one direction, while the water 
is sucked out of the pulp and through the wire cloth 
by means of powerful pumps located just under the 
cloth as it passes along. This pulp is then carried 
from the wire cloth around drying rolls and is then 
paper, such as is turned out on a Rice, Barton paper 
machine. The wire cloth used in paper mills is called 
fourdrinier cloth, made out of brass wire, and is 
mostly woven on broad hand looms, sometimes as 
wide as 12 feet, where right and left-hand weavers 
are required, although it is being woven more and 
more on automatic power looms. 

Much wire cloth is used in chemical works, in oil 
works, flour and grain mills, stamp mills for screen- 
ing and grading ore, in grain thrashing and win- 
nowing machinery, as endless aprons or belts to 
convey various materials such as wool, cotton, hair, 
tobacco, cocoanut, etc., over hot steam pipes for dry- 
ing moisture out of the material. 

The uses to which wire cloth is put are innumer- 
able. Great quantities are used as wire lathing in 
fireproof buildings such as the Ames, Exchange, 
Youths’ Companion and South Terminal Station 
buildings, Boston, and those of similar character in 
all large cities. So-called stiffened or furred wire 
lath is used very extensively on stucco houses. 

A great amount of the coarser grades of wire 
cloth now are galvanized so as to make them with- 
stand the elements, while twenty years ago very 
little cloth was galvanized. In this connection I 
would like to state that our company averages to use 
about 8 tons of zinc per day, costing over $800, in 
galvanizing its products. It is all applied in the 
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molten state at 1000 to 1200 degrees of heat. 

The first netting machine was invented by a Mr. 
Barnard of Norwich, England, in 1865. Poultry 
netting is a commodity that was not made in this 
country prior to about 1879, and not to any great ex- 
tent until about 1882 or 1883. To-day there is man- 
ufactured in the United States some 114 million 
rolls, 50 yards each, of hexagonal mesh poultry net- 
ting annually, worth three million dollars. 

Our company was third to enter the field on this 
commodity almost 29 years ago, and is second in out- 
put to-day, making several hundred thousand rolls, 
or between 150 million and 200 million square feet. 
When we first began its manufacture, it was with 
a machine which was slightly copied from an Eng- 
lish machine, and would turn out 6000 square feet 
per ten hours of 2-inch mesh, and which sold for 
about 81 cents wholesale, per 100 square feet. We 
have been 29 years perfecting our machines and 
to-day have machines that will turn off for the 
same labor cost 40,000 to 50,000 square feet in the 
same time, (ten hours,) and which we sell as low 
at wholesale as 30 cents per 100 square feet. 

No increased cost of living here. United States 
poultry business amounts to one billion dollars, 
greater in value than the ordinary wheat crop. 

The wire used in most grades of wire rope re- 
quires to be of a very high grade both as to tensile 
or breaking strain, as well as to torsion or twisting 
properties. This wire even to-day is drawn very 
largely of imported rods coming from England and 
Sweden mostly. 

This industry amounts to about six million dol- 
lars in the United States annually. Rope is used 
for innumerable purposes, but principally for use 
in mining, logging, on ships, derricks, elevators, 
guys for poles and stacks, and for drilling oil wells, 
and afterward pumping them. 

The usual construction of wire rope is of six 
strands around a hemp center. These several six 
strands vary according to the uses to which it is 
intended to put them, from 7 wires to 37 wires in 
the strand, and some are even made up of six other 
strands with as many as 7 wires in each of these 
small strands. This construction is only used in 
tiller rope, in which there are 252 separate wires and 
7 hemp lines or centers. 

Rope is sometimes made of a stock that will stand 
as high as 250,000 pounds breaking strain to the 
square inch of area. It is then called plow steel. 

Very heavy expensive machinery is required in 
the laying up of these large ropes. The wire is 
layed into a rope and not twisted in. This is to pre- 
vent a torsion strain on the wire, and a recoil in 
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the rope itself when released from the machine. In 
1890 there were 170 million tons of coal raised from 
the coal mines of England alone by wire rope. 

Wire picture cord usually consists of small tinned 
or brass wires being braided (not twisted) together, 
and is used largely for hanging pictures. There is 
about $75,000 worth of this goods used annually 
in the United States, of which our company manu- 
factures a considerable percentage. 

Wire clothes lines are a small wire rope or cable 
consisting of from 6 to 12 wires, and there are 
used in the United States annually about $100,000 
worth, of which our company manufactures a con- 
siderable percentage. 

Wire staples or double pointed tacks are cut from 
round and flat wire and used for fastening up poul- 
try netting and other light wire fabric, as well as 
for a hundred other uses. Many staples are used 
for tubs, barrels, caskets, electrical uses, and put- 
ting up wire fences. 

Next to wire nails, the use of wire for the man- 
ufacture and fabricating of wire fencing is great- 
est, and numerous varieties are now in general use. 
The largest tonnage of wire goes into the heavy 
railroad, field and farm fencing fabrics, which have 
superseded barbed wire fencing to a large extent in 
the past fifteen years, but great quantities of finer 
sizes of wire are woven into lighter fence fabrics 
such as the hexagon mesh poultry netting used now 
in such large quantities, also the square or rectan- 
gular shaped meshed fencing used for fencing poul- 
try and small animals. Then there is a consider- 
able demand for a fancy or ornamental wire fence, 
flower bed guards, tree guards and gates. 

To refer again to the wire cloth or wire weaving 
industry, I wish to bring home to you the fact that 
this industry (that of weaving wire on power driven 
automatic looms) had its birth—like that of many 
other prominent industries—in Worcester County in 
the town of Clinton, and while the first cloth woven 
there was on four looms built there from drawings 
brought frorn England by the famous carpet manu- 
facturer of that town, E. B. Bigelow, it was woven 
thereafter upon looms designed, built and patented 
there by my father, George F. Wright, the master 
mechanic of the Clinton Wire Cloth Company for 
twenty years. 

The great variety of and weights of goods, which 
weights vary from 4 pounds per square foot down 
to 1/10 of a pound per square foot, requires a good 
many types and styles of wire looms, and I think 
we have some ten or eleven types and distinct classes 
of looms for making all the varieties of wire cloth 
that we manufacture.— Worcester Magazine. 









































—Darling in the Des Moines “Register and Leader.” 
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Wire is made by first removing all the scale from 
the rolled rod by boiling it in hot acid baths, then 
lime or flour coating it and baking it in hot ovens; 
then it is taken to the wire drawer who draws it 
through chilled iron or steel, and sometimes dia- 
mond dies, by means of a machine commonly called 
a wire drawing bench. 

The wire drawing bench is usually a long frame 
or machine with round tapering blocks, each with 
a rim at the bottom edge. The blocks are vertically 
placed and revolve from 40 to 80 revolutions per 
minute, and vary in size from 7-inch diameter for 
fine sizes to 26 inches for the largest sizes. 

The wire in the process of being drawn is pulled 
through the die by and wound up on the block. This 
process is repeated until the large size rod contain- 
ing 8%34feet per pound is eventually drawn down to 
the desired size, and if drawn to the smaller size it 
will measure 4800 feet to the pound, almost a mile. 

Each draft of the wire through a tapering hole 
in the die reduces it somewhat, so that a No. 5 steel 
rod, (the size usually used) .207 inches in diam- 
eter, may be reduced by the most modern practices 
to No. 14% gauge, .076 of an inch in diameter, in 
four drafts or passes, and from there on to No. 20, 
.035 of an inch, in five or six drafts more, and still 
further to say No. 34, .010 of an inch in diameter 
(size generally used in wire picture cord, window 
screen, wire cloth, etc.) in ten drafts more, making a 
total reduction from .207 of an inch to .010 of an 
inch in diameter through dies 19 or 20 times. By 
doing this drawing, 1 pound of rods No. 5 gauge is 
lengthened from 8%4 feet long to 4800 feet, or elon- 
gated 550 times its first length. 

During the process of drawing, the stock is 
lengthened, but not like molasses candy; it be- 
comes harder and harder, and this makes it neces- 
sary to anneal or heat to a white red-hot heat at 
various intervals in iron or steel annealing pots 
heated in furnaces specially designed, for the pur- 
pose of softening and toughening it. 

Our firm originally started thirty years ago in 
the wire weaving industry, and some nine years 
later our consumption of wire had reached such pro- 
portions that we emerged into the wire drawing 
industry for the purpose principally of supplying 
ourselves with this, our chief raw material which 
we were using in increasing quantities from year 
to year. 

The wire cloth or wire weaving industry is also 
an old one, as wire has been woven on hand looms 
for a great while, and is to-day in some of the very 
fine meshes, from 90 to 200 per inch, as well as 
most of the fourdrinier or paper makers’ wire 
cloth. : 

Power driven automatic wire looms were intr 
duced into this country from England about 1858 
by the Clinton Wire Cloth Company of Clinton, 
Mass., and the writer’s father, who went with this 
company when they had four or five looms, in about 
1862, was with them for twenty years, and saw the 
industry grow to vast proportions in that time; and 
since then, the last thirty years, the industry has 
made still greater growth. 

A wire weaving loom is in some respects similar 
in principle to looms for weaving other fabrics, but 
of necessity very much heavier and stronger, es- 
pecially for weaving the heavy and large sizes of 
cloth. The weight of the lightest loom is a ton or 
more, while the heaviest ones weigh over 10 tons. 
Some are fly shuttle, some positive or carried shut- 
tle, and some known as crimp looms, where the 
filling wires are crimped through gears to match the 
spacing of the warp, and each wire fed in by the 
operator as the loom runs, about 24 picks per 
minute. 
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The speed of wire looms is from 24 to 100 revo- 
lutions per minute. Most wire cloth is woven piece 
work, the same as all other fabrics. We have four 
harness looms for weaving so-called twilled wire 
cloth, but all other plain weaves are on two harness 
looms. 

At first the principal use for wire cloth was for 
sieves, riddles, etc., for sieving grain, flour and the 
like. This rapidly extended to many other uses such 
as for spark arrestors for locomotives and saw mills, 
mining purposes, coal and sand screening, window 
protection, and about 1872 there began the demand 
for a window screen to keep out flies, mosquitoes 
and other insects from houses. 

This was painted by hand for a year or two, and 
then my father invented and patented the first ma- 
chinery and a whole system for painting and drying 
this cloth in large commercial quantities, up to 
80,000 square feet per day. 

This industry, fly or window screen, alone, to-day 
has grown to be a very large one in itself, and there 
are some fifteen or more companies manufacturing 
this line of goods, among them some nine or ten who 
make a business exclusively of window screen wire 
cloth, the annual output in the United States being 
about 250 to 275 million square feet, worth at whole- 
sale over three million dollars. 

The United States Government has purchased 
several million feet of bronze window screen cloth 
in the Philippines and Canal Zone for protection of 
our men from the deadly mosquito. 

Wire cloth is woven of all meshes from 1-inch 
mesh from center to center, or 1 mesh per square 
inch, to 200 meshes in one inch, equal to 4000 holes 
in a square inch; also in oblong shaped meshes. 
About all the very fine meshes from 120 to 200, are 
made in France, where there exists very skilled and 
very cheap labor. This cloth is all woven on hand 
looms and cannot be made in this country, although 
there is a heavy duty protecting it. 

In paper mills practically all paper is made by 
flowing the liquid pulp onto an endless wire cloth 
belt or apron, about 56 meshes per inch, which is 
constantly traveling in one direction, while the water 
is sucked out of the pulp and through the wire cloth 
by means of powerful pumps located just under the 
cloth as it passes along. This pulp is then carried 
from the wire cloth around drying rolls and is then 
paper, such as is turned out on a Rice, Barton paper 
machine. The wire cloth used in paper mills is called 
fourdrinier cloth, made out of brass wire, and is 
mostly woven on broad hand looms, sometimes as 
wide as 12 feet, where right and left-hand weavers 
are required, although it is being woven more and 
more on automatic power looms. 

Much wire cloth is used in chemical works, in oil 
works, flour and grain mills, stamp mills for screen- 
ing and grading ore, in grain thrashing and win- 
nowing machinery, as endless aprons or belts to 
convey various materials such as wool, cotton, hair, 
tobacco, cocoanut, etc., over hot steam pipes for dry- 
ing moisture out of the material. 

The uses to which wire cloth is put are innumer- 
able. Great quantities are used as wire lathing in 
fireproof buildings such as the Ames, Exchange, 
Youths’ Companion and South Terminal Station 
buildings, Boston, and those of similar character in 
all large cities. So-called stiffened or furred wire 
lath is used very extensively on stucco houses. 

A great amount of the coarser grades of wire 
cloth now are galvanized so as to make them with- 
stand the elements, while twenty years ago very 
little cloth was galvanized. In this connection I 
would like to state that our company averages to use 
about 8 tons of zinc per day, costing over $800, in 
galvanizing its products. It is all applied in the 
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molten state at 1000 to 1200 degrees of heat. 

The first netting machine was invented by a Mr. 
Barnard of Norwich, England, in 1865. Poultry 
netting is a commodity that was not made in this 
country prior to about 1879, and not to any great ex- 
tent until about 1882 or 1883. To-day there is man- 
ufactured in the United States some 114 million 
rolls, 50 yards each, of hexagonal mesh poultry net- 
ting annually, worth three million dollars. 

Our company was third to enter the field on this 
commodity almost 29 years ago, and is second in out- 
put to-day, making several hundred thousand rolls, 
or between 150 million and 200 million square feet. 
When we first began its manufacture, it was with 
a machine which was slightly copied from an Eng- 
lish machine, and would turn out 6000 square feet 
per ten hours of 2-inch mesh, and which sold for 
about 81 cents wholesale, per 100 square feet. We 
have been 29 years perfecting our machines and 
to-day have machines that will turn off for the 
same labor cost 40,000 to 50,000 square feet in the 
same time, (ten hours,) and which we sell as low 
at wholesale as 30 cents per 100 square feet. 

No increased cost of living here. United States 
poultry business amounts to one billion dollars, 
greater in value than the ordinary wheat crop. 

The wire used in most grades of wire rope re- 
quires to be of a very high grade both as to tensile 
or breaking strain, as well as to torsion or twisting 
properties. This wire even to-day is drawn very 
largely of imported rods coming from England and 
Sweden mostly. 

This industry amounts to about six million dol- 
lars in the United States annually. Rope is used 
for innumerable purposes, but principally for use 
in mining, logging, on ships, derricks, elevators, 
guys for poles and stacks, and for drilling oil wells, 
and afterward pumping them. 

The usual construction of wire rope is of six 
strands around a hemp center. These several six 
strands vary according to the uses to which it is 
intended to put them, from 7 wires to 37 wires in 
the strand, and some are even made up of six other 
strands with as many as 7 wires in each of these 
small strands. This construction is only used in 
tiller rope, in which there are 252 separate wires and 
7 hemp lines or centers. 

Rope is sometimes made of a stock that will stand 
as high as 250,000 pounds breaking strain to the 
square inch of area. It is then called plow steel. 

Very heavy expensive machinery is required in 
the laying up of these large ropes. The wire is 
layed into a rope and not twisted in. This is to pre- 
vent a torsion strain on the wire, and a recoil in 
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the rope itself when released from the machine. In 
1890 there were 170 million tons of coal raised from 
the coal mines of England alone by wire rope. 

Wire picture cord usually consists of small tinned 
or brass wires being braided (not twisted) together, 
and is used largely for hanging pictures. There is 
about $75,000 worth of this goods used annually 
in the United States, of which our company manu- 
factures a considerable percentage. 

Wire clothes lines are a small wire rope or cable 
consisting of from 6 to 12 wires, and there are 
used in the United States annually about $100,000 
worth, of which our company manufactures a con- 
siderable percentage. 

Wire staples or double pointed tacks are cut from 
round and flat wire and used for fastening up poul- 
try netting and other light wire fabric, as well as 
for a hundred other uses. Many staples are used 
for tubs, barrels, caskets, electrical uses, and put- 
ting up wire fences. 

Next to wire nails, the use of wire for the man- 
ufacture and fabricating of wire fencing is great- 
est, and numerous varieties are now in general use. 
The largest tonnage of wire goes into the heavy 
railroad, field and farm fencing fabrics, which have 
superseded barbed wire fencing to a large extent in 
the past fifteen years, but great quantities of finer 
sizes of wire are woven into lighter fence fabrics 
such as the hexagon mesh poultry netting used now 
in such large quantities, also the square or rectan- 
gular shaped meshed fencing used for fencing poul- 
try and small animals. Then there is a consider- 
able demand for a fancy or ornamental wire fence, 
flower bed guards, tree guards and gates. 

To refer again to the wire cloth or wire weaving 
industry, I wish to bring home to you the fact that 
this industry (that of weaving wire on power driven 
automatic looms) had its birth—like that of many 
other prominent industries—in Worcester County in 
the town of Clinton, and while the first cloth woven 
there was on four looms built there from drawings 
brought from England by the famous carpet manu- 
facturer of that town, E. B. Bigelow, it was woven 
thereafter upon looms designed, built and patented 
there by my father, George F. Wright, the master 
mechanic of the Clinton Wire Cloth Company for 
twenty years. 

The great variety of and weights of goods, which 
weights vary from 4 pounds per square foot down 
to 1/10 of a pound per square foot, requires a good 
many types and styles of wire looms, and I think 
we have some ten or eleven types and distinct classes 
of looms for making all the varieties of wire cloth 
that we manufacture.—Worcester Magazine. 















































—Darling in the Des Moines “Register and Leader.” 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Pound Hard on Your Summer Lines—Two Ads with the Summer 
Appeal—A Sale Ad Worth Noting 


the advertising of your fellow merchants, 
and mayhap your own publicity, we want to 
set down a few thoughts on summer goods. 

We are all creatures of habit. Each seasonal 
change brings along its own assortment of new hab- 
its. But we don’t take on these new habits until 
they are practically forced upon us. For instance, 
way back on a certain warm day in March we de- 
cided to get a couch hammock. But we know we 
won’t buy that hammock until the weather shouts 
a daily reminder in our ears. The majority of the 
human populace does as we do. 

We are leading up to this thought—that now, 
right now, is the time to drive and drive hard on 
your summer lines. Your summer advertising will 
very shortly tie up tight with the weather, and it’s 
the one best argument to link up with the weather- 
man when it comes to disposing of seasonable goods. 
. Line up your summer goods and put ’em through 
the paces. Forget for a few weeks the more prosaic 
articles of hardware and feature the stuff that makes 
for summer comfort and convenience. You’ll cash 
in on the freshness of the season just as sure as the 
sun rises and sets. We show you two good summer 
ads right here now—let’s have a copy of your sum- 
mer ad that you’re going to run next week. 


B tte a we start with the weekly review of 


Summery Items Well Presented 


No. 1 (2 cols. x 1114 in.).—This ad, which comes 
to us from W. J. Pettee & Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., is a fine example of balanced panel arrange- 
ment. Note how clean-cut the ad appears, even 
with the many articles featured. Five of the panels, 
the major portion of the ad, are devoted to summer 
goods. These panels are attractively illustrated 
and the text matter presents each article with a 
thoroughness that is somewhat unusual where so 
small a space is given over to each article. Another 
feature of this ad is its illustrations. These are 
snappy in look and are placed well in each panel. 
Our only suggestion would be to use a general head- 
ing for the ad with a two or three-line lead talk. 
Of course in an ad of this sort a general heading 
is not absolutely essential, but it seems to identify 
the ad at a glance and the easier things are made 
for the newspaper reader, the greater the effective- 
ness of the ad as a whole. 


The Back-to-Nature Call 


No. 2 (1 col. x 5 in.).—The Graves Hardware 
Company, of Springfield, Mass., the firm sending us 
this ad, has succeeded in getting a strong human 
interest vein in the appeal. The text stirs up the 
gardening instinct with a vengeance, and as soon as 
the reader has absorbed the copy suggestion he is 
led right into the articles themselves with complete 
prices. The seed panel stands out in great shape, 
due to the box and broken rule, and the cut arrange- 
ment gives the ad attention value as well as effects 
a wonderful saving in space. When you begin to 
realize all the good material the Graves people have 
packed into this little ad you’ll want to run a few 
like it for yourself. 


A Neat Idea for a Special Drive 


No. 3 (1 col. x 5 in.).—The Ruhling Hardware 
Company has here a unique little sales idea on 
household tools. Each one of the tools is needed in 


We Refund Railroad Fare According to the Plan of Retailers’ 
Association. 


A Guarantee Hose for 1 5ca Foot 
= Delta Hose 


Well worth the price. - Smooth 
molded hose, of several plys of high 
Waa, grade, pure rubber, very flexible and 
practically unkinkable. We have 
“a sold this brand of lawn hose for 15 
™ years, and it has always proven 
very satisfactory. Price 150 the foot 
in any destred length. Other grades from 100 to 220 the foot. Hose 
Sprays, Nozzles, Winders, etc.—FIRST FLOOR. 











Hose Reel 
~ $1.25 


Made of phin 
wood, well braced 
and solid; - will 
hold over 60 feet 


of hose $1 .25 


Price. oc. 





Ring Spray 50c 
‘Like fllustrated; made of heavy 
rase; throws large, copious show- 

er; fits — etandard hose con- 





“ nection. ble. 
; A pn sy: line of all kinds ~ 4 one to 
y — from 1 B5c. up. Hose noi $3.00. “pas 




















“Conch ieee 


Ideal for the porch or lawn. 
This style is the best you can 
buy for real comfort. Strong, 
durable. mattress and springs, 
well padded, covered with heavy 


shaki, comfortable $6 50 
* 


= A good value for 


- Other Couch Hammocks rang- 
ing tn price up to $17.50. Other <“#-) 
style Hammocks from $1.50 up. ; 














Rogers “1847” 
Ice Tea Spoons 
$2.50 Set of 6 


Rogers ‘1847" Sil- 
ere will 7. a. 
lifet ime. Several 





we a ‘ 
San BAD ‘CaGQUET 


Croquet Set $1 




















to —— fron — 
well illustration re ; 
Complete set for four players. 
Other pepwiar pat- “ 
terns, Old Colony aa. ae 
— Charter Other sizes from $1.25 up. 
, P Table Croquet Set, price 65c. 
TEASPOONS, 
$2.00 Set of 6 ‘ 
DESSERT SPOONS, Optic Ice Tea Glass ge 
$3.00 Set ; This optic postern 
TABLE aia s very neat and at- $23 
$4.00 Set of 6 tractive: best quality 
KNIVES AND Per set of 6.. 
FORKS, 
$4.50 Set of 6 Water Glass 
" A complete service Set of 6 Peecereees 
in the plain and pat- Water ee 
tern. (2 gallons.) 
Deal skseossesotes 









































No. 1—Note how clean-cut the ad appears 


every household, and they are often the very tools 
that are lacking in an otherwise well-equipped 
kitchen. Combining the three and putting a low 
price on the combination, together with the im- 
mediacy thought of the one-day sale, makes this an 
ad effective to a degree much out of proportion to 
the size space used. The display is handled very 
well indeed—one reads the heading and the three 
sub-displays, and gets the purport of the ad at a 
glance. The summing-up paragraph does not seem 
to agree with the text. For instance, the knife 
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Now Comes 
GARDENING 
TIME 


—the time for you t climb 
into your oldest duds and 


3 TOOLS 
For 15. Cents 


. nome x °? 
A Can Qpener 
That cuts like a- pair. of 









hie you back to Nature for 
o-while. You'll ned a bar. shears. The best opener 
cake ak ben” meee been ever put on the market. 


be outfitted com- 

Petey. Sd) A Knife Sharpener 
Certen Meee a see eam It is. worth 25 cents to 
. any ‘housewife. For 
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“yKO” SHOE AUTOMOBILE 
POLISH GCHROETERS RUBBER 
Odorless; a liquid and . 
paste combination for Weskh he yy 642 MALLETS 
biack leathers. 8c skly Bargain Ne. 542 cur vemnewene and Ra 
F GBR. cceccees acing . automobile 
-... SALE CLOSES TUESDAY, | casings On vimer will 
“*yKO"’ TAN MAY 11, 6 P. revent disfiguring 
Store Open Saturdays wnat 8 PF. M.{ part ee - struck, 
SHOE POLISH | $1.00 and SSe Each, 


ALUMINUM COFFEE 


For all yellow, tan 






and russet leathers. 
Per PERCOLATOR UNIVERSAL 
CAN. cseeee eeeeeee cavacery, FOOD 
“yKO"* STOVE eat . ys " CHOPPERS 
POLISH —— ° ly: With 4 cutters — 
zed wood oarse, medium, fine 
i kareasy, durable : removable | #24 nut butter grind- 
Quick, “eas glass- dome top. — A. 2 pounds of 
and oeeee per minute. 


Special 


Special, this sale, 
each, , 
PPICC. coscecess 


$1.89 


Per CAN.casscece 














3242 MAIN ST 





Rakes 25e to 7c 
ae 000 A | sharpening table, carv- 
Seatne Seok. le ing and butcher knives. 
Asparagus Knife 40c 
miiy A Cap Puller 
ah OUR'SEED For pulling caps from 
Ave the purest and best 
deeb enn be bongha Gans bottles. he easiest 
Seeds are an absolute way you ever saw. 


These: Three Tools For 
18 Cents. Worth Reg- 
ularly 25 Cents, 
Saturday Only. 


RuhlingHardwareCo. 


See West Window. 











No. 2—A _ strong human 
interest vein in the appeal 


tools 


No. 3—Each one of the 
is needed in 
household 


every 


sharpener is given a value of 25 cents and in 
the final paragraph the value of the entire three 


tools is also estimated at 25 cents. 


Of course, in 


the text the knife sharpener is not actually quoted 
as representing a 25-cent value, but this is inferred. 
Here is what would appear as a discrepancy to the 
careless reader, and it is a little kink worth re- 
membering and correcting. 


Good Argument on Fence 


No. 4 (3 cols. x 7 in.).—Here is a strong-displayed 


and well-written ad. 
“points” 
a sound argument in favor of American fence. 


Mr. 


Olson makes fence 
one after the other until he has built up 


We 


are of the opinion that the farmer likes this kind 
of fact-giving publicity and we would advise Mr. 
Olson to keep hammering away as clearly and as 


definitely as he has done in this case. 


Schroeter Bros., 


Mini @ ii wo 
: is 


WILL 


Fully the Equal of a Catalog Page 
No. 5 (2 cols. x 14% in.).—We show this ad of 


of St. Louis, Mo., chiefly because 


Not The “Just As Good Kind’---But The Original 


American Fence 


NBARS 5S wwcw 
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This is the strongest 
and heaviest fence 
mad:—built on the 
elastic hinged-joint 
principle—the most 
scientific, practical 
and piriect fence 
principle known, It 
yields to great and 
sudden pressure but 
returns again to the 
original shape. 


Wires used are of the largest diameter and made 


LAWN MOWER cttieengees 
with Gras. Catcher Regular price, $2.75. 
This is the best. me- Parcel post weight, 4 pounds, DU-MAN.-I$S 
J E, We 
ge A ~'o le “STERNO” COFFEE Removes Paint and 
only a limited num- se - grease; oes not 
ber of 24-inch with CHINE scratch or make the 
ss catcher, at the | 2%-pt. size, nickel plated, ‘$3. 48 hands rough. Special 
lew price elegunt design Recccece rice, Cc 
of only.. ad Parcel post welght, | weight, 5 pounds. DOF COR ceeeceres 
16-inch size with RATCHET BIT 
grass 
catcher... - “STERNO”’ 40" CASSEROLE BRACE 
prin sew With elegant nickel plated stand, | 10-inch sweep: alli- 
GRASS SHEARS | with 4-ball feet. brown and white | gator jaws: hardwood 
and handle; 


Best steel, 


eee eee eeeee 


FISHING ROD— 
STEEL 


Enameled in 


dea 
— B. - sa saints 


I ngths, ‘Secchi a ories 


REELS —Fish 1 

yard » double mul- 
Uplying. ‘raised ‘pillar 
balance handle, pat- 
ent adjustable sliding 
click, nicke Plated, 
Special price 


this sale, each. 39c¢ 
HUNTER’S AXE 


h over all, 14 


- a ee ee 


ra) 
crumbling. 
Frice, each.... 9c 
reel post weight, 

1 pound 


HOME CHISEL 
ser 


Comprising 3 handled 
Chisels ne each } 


Parcel Post weight, 
1 


MITER BOX 
(wooD) 
12 Inches long, 2% 
nehes » wide, 2% 
snehes igh. 
Special price.. 38 


Parcel post weight, 
pounds. 


Sau 
12-inch; teeth filed 
and set 
Special. eeerned 


Parcel post weight, 
pounds. 


“PIKE'S” 
STROP HONE 
A combination of 
Pike's best Dry 

and selected 
Strop. Spe- c 
clal, each..... 


HAND WEEDER 
and asparagus knife; 
beet little tool made 
for pulling dandelions 
and weeds; Diade, 14- 
inch. Spe- 

cial, each...... 3 9c 


BARGER’S HAIR | 
CLIPPER 


Polished ‘and nickel 


| plated; has concealed 


rpring. =. best music 


sane Special 49c 


and you are ready to fry your fish 
or boil the eggs. c 
Price, regular size can.....<« re 

BD CANS 1OPs. 6 eae e cece ese weneeters By 


earthenware, in set, 10-in. 
Giameter. Special join $1 1 


“STERNO”’ CANNED HEAT 


Safer than liquid fuel because it is 
solid, It is in a paste form; no bot- 
tles to break or spill, no wicks to in- 
sert; all that is necessary is to take 
the lid off the can, light a match 


canned heat and boiler 
Price, per ou TEESE ELAS Ta 
oO” CANNED ery om 
medium sige can, @€ach....... 35c 
N —— HEAT— 
Large size cans, each........- 50c 
Call at our store re see demonstra: 
tion of this veneers 


Alcohol in solid form, 


CHI-NAMEL 


THE CHINESE yee MADE 
TO WALK UPON.” 


“STERNO” and boiler, Be 


Cut rep- 

resents our 

complete 
HI- 





CHI-NAMEL is made in all the hard- 
finishes. gallon covers 400 


ouare feet ( coe eM 


wy Caen. st | > Sa 
Quart, 00c; Pint, bee, Fant 
SEE DEMON 


CALIFORNIA PATTERN 
PRUNING SHEARS — 9-INCH 
BEST STEEL BLADE and IM- 
PROVED STEEL SPRING. 29¢ 
SPECIAL PRICE this eale... 


HANDY heen SET 


larger than the average tool holder. 
Handle made of. rosewood, measurer 
7% inches? eonsemne ws tools. SPH- 
CIAL PRICE this sa a 


Serer ere eee ere wee eeeer 


REGULAR $3.00 
LAWN TENNIS RACKETS 
Frame ade, of 
good quality ash: 
ece wainu i 







highly 
strung 


ssisessss ‘ throat; 

32: polished: 

with fair quality 

all-white imported gut; cedar handle, 
SPECIAL PRICE this 


paced li $1.29 
LAWN TENNIS BALLS 

5 ot — ball, 19¢ 
MILLINERS’ SCISSORS 


Six-inch nickel-plated biades, Guar- 
anteed in every respect. Spe- 3 


eee eerewweeeaaee 


cial price this sale....-s-sese« 
— RAZOR STROPS 

Can ong te maine YY 

SPECIAL 

this sale...cccoecscereciavesee 9c 


GRASS HOOK er: 
io 


hea 
nickel plated. 
Special 


1% Inch, 


SIZE, with 


LARGE 8 
boring 


, ~4 cutters, 
to 3 inches. 


fro 
8 cial price 
this sale. each 78c 


26-INCH HAND 

sAws 
The teeth sre han*- 
filed and set ready 
for use. 


$1.00, Special 59c 


price, each....: 


€-FOOT Fou FOLDING 
RULES 

Twelve joints; white 

enameled; black fig- 

ures and marks. Spe- 

cial price 

this sale.....> 

HACK-SAW 

RARE 


Adjustable from 8 to 

is inches; nickel 
ated. Spe- 

Fiat price...... 


oe eee 


Specia 


. Parcel post weight, 
1 nd 


pound. 
Extra Biades, 
per dozen, Te, 
DRAWING KNIFE 
S-inch razor biade; 
guaranteed. 
Special, each... 
Parcel post weight, 
2 pounds. 


wooD JACK 
PLANES 
With screw adjust- 
ment; 2-inch cutter, 
16 inches iong. 
clal price 


emali vise made. 
rice 
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of hard stiff steel. | Galvanizing is an important 
Point in fence making and the American Steel and 
Wire Co., take ‘pride in their new and superior 
me:hod of applying galvanizing to steel. Why experiment with lighter and inferior fence 
when you can get the genuine American Fence at about the same price, 


Think of it. 80 per cent of all fence sold is American 


H. A. OLSON 


“The American Fence Man” 





No. 4—A sound argument in favor of American fence 


Cuts from point to Special p 
12 MACHINE this sale...... 
heel. 8 al cel t weight, 
SCREW TAPS col. Gpectal poses) Fare est © 
And Tap Wrenc this sale —_—__——_—_ 
Put up in wood block : AUGER BIT SETS 
with cover, 8i t each cecese 
taps as follows, 2-54 Ww Bex. 
EEA: nee ee 
$-32. 10-24, 10-3 ;, 
24, 14-26, 24-24, 16-18 “SCHROETER”’ GRATER 5-16, %, % % ant 
ONE P M | Will grate horseradish, atoes, = ch. Special price 
to old above taps. —_ t and other f a requiring j t — 9c 


Special price this sale, 


me. $4.93 amie 


a Bros, Hardware Co., poe 719 Washington Ave. 


ST. Louis, MO. 








ng: guar eeeervee 
satisfactorily: ° Parcel ‘post weight, 
COCR. cecceceses eereceeese 3 pounds, 














No. 5—What may be accomplished when articles are 
many and space has a limit 
it is an excellent example of what may be accom- 
plished when articles are many and space has a 
Continued on page 82 




















Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





The encouraging feature of the steel situ- 
ation is that the large rate of output in the 
steel plants is being fully maintained. . As 
noted before,’some of the larger Pittsburgh 
concerns have taken very large contracts 
for war supplies. 


The continued advance in prices of spelter 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


has put the market on galvanized sheets all 
at sea. 

The generally improved conditions in the 
steel trade are reflected in hardware, and the |} 
condition of the hardware trade is better |} 
now than at any time during the past year. 

The West and Northwest report good 
business. 








PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, May 31, 1915. 

HILE nothing of special importance developed in 

the steel trade of the past week, the encouraging 
feature of the situation is that the enlarged rate of 
output in the steel plants, particularly in the Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown, Ohio, district, is being fully 
maintained and if orders now under negotiation are 
placed the rate of operation will probably be increased. 
As noted in this report several weeks ago, some of the 
larger Pittsburgh concerns, notably the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, Crucible Steel Company of America, the 
Pittsburgh Works of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany and others, have taken very large contracts for 
war supplies. The raw materials to be used in these 
orders are not made by the concerns themselves, but are 
being placed with other manufacturers and the Carnegie 
Steel Company is receiving very heavy orders for steel 
rounds and other products. The heaviest demand is for 
3%-in. and larger steel rounds from which shrapnel is 
made. These rounds are furnished to concerns like the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company and others, and are finished by 
them. One order placed last week with the Carnegie 
Steel Company called for 9400 tons of steel rounds, 
while another order placed with that interest by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company is said to have 
called for a very much larger amount. These orders 
are serving to keep the mills rolling steel bars filled up 
to the limit, and already several of the larger makers 
state they are behind in orders from three to four 
weeks, a condition they have not had in more than a 
year. 

The declaration of war by Italy against Austria and 
Germany will probably result in thousands of Italians 
leaving this country to go back to Italy to serve in the 
army, and it is very likely a serious shortage in labor 
supply this summer will result, more particularly if the 
steel mills get up to a 90 to 100 per cent. rate of opera- 
tion. The shortage in supply of labor will also be 
severely felt in the coke regions, as there are thousands 
of Italians employed at the coke plants, and some of 
them have already started for Italy and others are get- 
ting ready to do so. If there was sufficient business in 
steel products to run the larger steel plants up to 100 
per cent. of capacity, it is very doubtful whether enough 
men could be secured to operate at this rate. It will 
be recalled that about two years ago there was a very 
serious shortage in labor supply and wages for common 
labor advanced in some cases to as high as $2.50 per 
day for 10 hours. 

During the week some large orders for steel rails 
came out, but the Pennsylvania order for about 138,000 
tons has not yet been placed at this writing. The 
Southern Pacific Railroad has placed 2500 tons with the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company at Ensley, Ala., the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern has placed 15,500 
tons, the Chesapeake & Ohio 4000 tons and the Chi- 
cago & Alton 8000 tons. All these rails are to be rolled 
in the Chicago district by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. The rail mills now have more orders on their 


books for forward delivery than at any time in two 
years, and on account of the easy money market and the 
low rates of interest at which money is obtainable, it is 
believed several of the larger railroads will soon be in 
the market with good sized orders for steel rails. 

The continued advance in prices of spelter has put 
the market on galvanized sheets all at sea, and it is very 
difficult to say just what market prices on galvanized 
sheets are. As yet the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company is furnishing No. 28 gauge galvanized sheets 
to its regular customers for spot shipment on the basis 
of 3.60c., Pittsburgh, but other mills are asking as high 
as 4c., Pittsburgh, and are not anxious to sell even at 
that price. A very large amount of spelter has been 
exported in the past year and a good deal has been used 
in connection with copper for making brass cartridges, 
and this explains to some extent the shortage in the 
supply. The plate market is looking better, as the 
plates for some of the Pennsylvania Railroad cars have 
already been placed and the remainder will likely be 
given to the mills during this week. It is said that 
fully 175,000 tons of plates and shapes will be needed 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad cars and all of this ton- 
nage will likely be placed with the mills by the time this 
report isin print. A feature of the market is that Italy 
has been a heavy buyer of pig iron, and also of steel 
scrap in this country, and now that she has gone to 
war her purchases are expected to increase. There 
were no important changes in prices during the week, 
but the market all around is firm, the only weak spot 
being in black sheets. 

As indicating the increased operations among the - 
blast furnaces and steel works since January 1, the in- 
teresting fact can be noted that the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany on January 1 was operating only 22 out of its 59 
blast furnaces, and at present is operating 41, an in- 
crease of 19, with a daily output of about 9500 tons of 
pig iron. On January 1 most of the large steel works 
were operating only to about 40 per cent., when to-day 
the average is running from 75 to 80 per cent. Con- 
cerns making iron working tools are rushed to the ut- 
most and have in many cases been working night and 
day. There is also less idle labor in this country to-day 
than at any time in the past year and a half. 

The generally improved conditions in the steel trade 
are reflected to some extent in hardware, and the con- 
dition of the hardware trade is better now than at any 
time in the past year. Local jobbers state that orders 
are more plentiful and for larger quantities of goods 
than for some time. The trade believes there is little 
risk in buying ahead as indications point to probably 
higher prices if the present rate of activity is main- 
tained. On some lines, notably brass goods, prices have 
been withdrawn by the larger makers who are quoting 
only on specific inquiries. The market on the heavier 
steel products, such as wire nails, plain and barb wire, 
sheets, steel bars and pipe, is strong, except in black 
sheets, and concessions are made only on orders for 
prompt shipment. The new demand for structural and 
boiler rivets, and also for nuts and bolts, is heavier and 
jobbers are carrying larger stocks. At the meeting of 
the Metal Branch of the National Hardware Associa- 
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tion, held here last week, several of the delegates re- 
ported that collections were better than at any time in 
the past 10 years. One member stated that collections 
so far in May were more than 100 per cent. better than 
in the same month last year. The Pittsburgh banks 
have a surplus of funds and call money has been offered 
within the past week at 1 per cent. 


Wire Naius.—This is the dull season of the year in 
the wire nail trade, and as a result the new demand is 
only fair and mostly for small lots. Some contracts 
still remain to be filled and mills report that specifica- 
tions against these are coming forward in good shape. 
There is still some inquiry for wire nails for shipment 
abroad and an occasional order is being taken. Due 
to the heavier demand for steel billets and the pros- 
pects of a shortage in supply of open-hearth steel before 
long, prices on wire nails are firmer and $1.55 on car- 
load orders seems to be about minimum. 

We quote on new orders: Wire nails, $1.55 to $1.60, gal- 
vanized nails 1 in. and shorter, taking an advance of $1.70 
over this price, or $3.30, and galvanized nails 1 in. and 
longer, an advance of $1.20, or $2.80. 

Retailers f.o.b. Pittsburgh carloads $1.60. Retailers f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh less than carloads $1.70. 

Cut NaILs.—Makers report a fair demand and state 
that specifications against contracts are coming in at a 
good rate. Large shipments of cut nails continue to be 
made to the South, where they are used more largely 
than wire nails. Prices on cut nails are firmer, due to 
the strong market for steel slabs and $1.55 in car- 
load lots is the usual quotation. 


We quote nails $1.55 per keg in carloads and larger lots 
to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.60 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, freight 
added to point of delivery. 


BARB WIRE.—Makers report that the foreign demand 
is heavy and almost every week a number of good sized 
orders for barb wire are booked by local mills for ship- 
ment, mostly to England and Russia, also to France. 
One leading maker of barb wire in this district states 
that fully 25 to 30 per cent. of its output is being 
shipped abroad. The domestic demand for barb wire 
continues active and the mills are running at a heavier 
rate of capacity than usual at this season of the year. 
Makers of galvanized barb wire are very cautious in 
quoting prices, which is due largely on specific inquiries, 
sales agents throughout the country having been in- 
structed to submit all inquiries for barb wire to the 
home office before quoting on them. 

We quote painted barb wire to jobbers $1.60; galvanized, 
$2.10 to $2.20 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight 
added to point of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual ad- 
vances for small lots from stock. Carloads to retailers f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh $1.65. Less than carloads to retailers f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh $1.75. Add for galvanizing 60c. per 100 Ibs. 

FENCE WirE.—The demand for fence wire is fairly 
active and for wire fencing is a little heavier than 
usual at this season of the year. Fabricators are still 
receiving good orders and are shipping more wire fenc- 
ing than usual at this time, but the demand will likely 
soon fall off as the season is about over. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 
to jobbers, $1.40 base; galvanized, $2.00, with the usual ad- 
vances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 

Tin PLATE.—Mills report that specifications against 
contracts from the can makers and other large users 
of tin plate have been more active in the past week or 
two, and the outlook is better. Most of the tin plate 
mills have enough business on their books to take their 
output over the next three or four weeks and expect to 
run full up to July or later. The orders and shipments 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company in sheet 
and tin mill products in the past two weeks were the 
heaviest in any similar period for several years. This 
concern has received an order from the Standard Oil 
Company for 200,000 boxes of bright tin plate to be 
used in making oil cans, deliveries to run over the next 
six months. The new demand is fairly active, some 
concerns, notably the Standard Oil Company, not fol- 
lowing the policy of buying its supply of tin plate for a 
year ahead, but placing orders from time to time as the 
material is needed. On new orders the mills are quot- 
ing from $3.15 to $3.25 per base box, but on a very 
desirable contract the lower price would be shaded. 


We quote 100-lb. coke plates at $3.25 to $3.35 per base box, 


depending on the order. 
We quote 100-lb. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh. 
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SHEETS.—As yet the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company is still quoting 3.60c. on No. 28 gauge galvan- 
ized sheets, but to regular customers only and for spot 
shipment. In a few cases this concern has protected 
its customers up to July 1 at this rate, but only where 
conditions justified. Some makers of galvanized sheets 
are quoting as high as 4c. for No. 28 gauge, and others 
are entirely out of the market as sellers, having little or 
no spelter in stock. The mills that have stopped quot- 
ing on galvanized sheets are going after orders in black 
more vigorously and in some cases regular prices are 
being shaded. It is claimed that No. 28 Bessemer black 
sheets have sold lately as low as 1.75c., Pittsburgh, and 
that probably this price has been shaded in a few in- 
stances. Spelter for June and July shipment as sold 
above 18c. per lb., and it is claimed that at this figure 
No. 28 galvanized sheets cost 4c. or more to make. 

Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets of U. S. 
Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on which 
jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots from 
store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days 
net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from date 
of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


A Ta ac Se a Nati Et ala ale 1.25 to 1.30 
I i ii i ge a 1.30 to 1.35 
PE RS See Rae: 1.35 to 1.40 
SN a cht Si he a 1.45 to 1.50 
ee ee as Kee Shien han cues 1.55 to 1.60 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Cents per Ib. 
PE ae ee aA Mie ote) Me ery 1.45 to 1.50 
DO eed iti eb. ee | Ue be eee ie ced 1.45 to 1.50 
EE EP Ee epren yi’ 1.50 to 1.55 
EE GGA OS, OE SA 1.55 to 1.60 
I I i oars Sa eign Cie ana nets are oe 1.60 to 1.65 
OS ear ain ea 1.65 to 1.70 
EE ar err 1.70 to 1.75 
Te had és alk a wae a oe wes Od Debaues 1.75 to 1.80 
a i i a i nS el ae 1.80 to 1.85 
te ana ee ile ea a A. ei tid 1.85 to 1.90 
PR ree vee eer ayer 1.95 to 2.00 


ER eae ee eR pm Rea Ws PSE SiS Spe 2.60 
ia ois ae at es aud ace Gane de naan 2.70 
er ee ar eee ee 2.70 
I i ag Oe el kee 2.80 
aa o's n'a db katie ota ae ee 2.95 
EE a Meee rane ee Rte tastes, M2 3.10 
I i i i al di 3.30 
al a ln ae el a i ae 3.45 
a ag ie a ag a Re re Nl al a A a 3.60 
CN os 6 oe latin ees Ss aa ae El a Dg oO ee acne a eh ee 3.70 
DICED 6.6 uhcairk ihe «ein ada edb eee ee as aes 3.85 


CORRUGATED ROOFING SHEETS BY WEIGHT 
Gauges, cents per Ib. 
29 25to28 19to24 12tol18 
5 0.10 0.05 


Painting: 
Re rey ea een ee 0.15 
0.25 0.15 0.10 


Regular, or oiling 
Graphite, regular 
Forming: 


2, 2%, 
gat 


ee eee ee #8 @ @ 


3 and 5 in. corru- 
0.05 


a= SS 
eooce 
oosS 
== SS 
eogien 


0 
54 to 1% in. corrugated... 0. 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0 
Pressed, standard seam, 

Ween GMD ncccececesics 
Plain roll roofing, with or 

without cleats 
3/15 in. crimped 
Weatherboard siding 
Beaded ceiling 
Rock face brick and stone 

siding 
Roll and cap roofing with 
caps and cleats 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 


o Ssesco 


— 
on 


OoiSe or 


Se ¢€c&eartevsaeans 2 €86.0 © 


2 22s 
nS bn doe 
> esses 
to nNwhe 

CI8'S vr 


or 
mb | 


0.25 0.25 
0.25 
0.65 


1 


0.25 
0.65 


wide 
Ridge roll and flashing 

(plain or corrugated ) caw does 
IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The steel bar market is very 
active, largely due to the heavy inquiry for steel rounds 
for shrapnel purposes. The Carnegie Steel Company 
booked one order last week for 9400 tons and the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company is reported in the 
market for a very large tonnage of 3%-in. and larger 
rounds, which will likely be placed with a Pittsburgh 
mill. As yet none of the implement makers has closed 
for their supply of steel bars for last half of this year 
and first half of 1916, but are expected to do so early 
this month. There is not as much objection to the 
1.20c. price named by the mills, but as to how general 
conditions will be affected should the United States be 
drawn into the war are being considered. The demand 
for steel bars for reinforcing purposes is active, but low 
prices are being made. Mills report a heavier demand 
for common iron bars and prices are firmer, one leading 

mill holding at 1.25c. minimum. 


We quote steel bars at 1.20c. for second quarter delivery. 
We quote common iron bars at 1.20c. f.0.b. Pittsburgh. 


0.65 
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NuTs, BOLTS AND RIVETS.—A meeting of the leading 
makers of nuts and bolts was held in Pittsburgh last 
week to discuss the situation in regard to prices of 
their products, mainly in view of the higher prices of 
raw materials. The new demand for nuts and bolts is 
better and prices are strong. It is expected that within 
a short time an advance will be made owing to the 
higher cost of raw materials. Discounts to the jobbing 
trade on large lots, which are expected to be lowered 
in a short time, are as follows: 


U. 8S. 8. Cold Punched Blank and Tapped, Cham- 
fered, Trimmed and Reamed 


6 De, OR BOD BO. occ cos cwccnsi 8.1¢c. per Ib. off 
a er er Coo eke chee eseen 7.3c. per Ib. off 
ees SP GD. Sb eae ob BE oe eRe Se cet 5.3c. per lb. off 
Semi-Finished Tapped 
Oi: GN GENO TOO. 0c ccc eccvcess 85-10-10-10 off 
a, Se Se Ms son. o00 6060 40.4 6Ke 85-10-10 off 
Black Bulk Rivets 
7/16 x 6%, smaller and shorter.......... 80-10-5 off 


Package Rivets 1000 Pes. 
Black, metallic tinned and tin plated... .75-10-10 off 


BoILER TuUBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, in effect 
from May 1, 1915, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 
1  & 2 aa +4 1  § Ser +3 
2 , 2 ery 68 oe" &, S. aeeee £6 
+e re co aghod 73 MS on cays o 60 
3% and 4% in.......... 74 31%, and 4% in.......... 62 
Pa rns checks cad eens 67 EE NS a awn Wa. e's we 6's 56 
i, § See 64 





Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Wroucut Pirpe.—Conditions in the iron and steel pipe 
trade are more satisfactory than for some time. The 
new demand for tubular goods is more active, actual 
orders booked in May by the National Tube Company 
being very close to its capacity, which is given as 100,- 
000 tons per month. The LaBelle Iron Works, Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, has taken a contract for 50 miles of 8-in. 
and about 10 miles of other sizes of line pipe for ship- 
ment to the Oklahoma gas field. It is stated that dis- 
counts on iron and steel pipe are being firmly held. The 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, May 31, 1915. 

HE moderate betterment in business conditions re- 

ported last week continues though specific inquiries 
confirm the prevalence of the conservatism which has 
characterized the last few months. Except for sea- 
sonable lines and those manufacturers engaged in sup- 
plying war materials, the pace in eastern territory is 
slow. 

Generally speaking, buyers are not anxious to take 
the responsibility of purchasing large stocks, preferring 
to buy as their needs dictate, and to allow the jobber 
or the manufacturer to hold the surplus. | 

In the metal working industries there is a tendency 
to branch out and enter on the manufacturing of new 
lines, but these are restricted by inability to obtain the 
necessary machinery delivered within the balance of the 
year. 

Building in this vicinity shows no marked improve- 
ment and trades supplying builders’ equipment and 
material encounter the difficulty in obtaining loans on 


real estate, a brake on any new activity. Erection of 


steel frame buildings is but slight. For the most part 
this consists of hasty construction of shops to meet 
the greater demands on manufacturers of war muni- 
tions. 

The statement of Judge Elbert H. Gary at the open- 
ing session of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
May 28, that the steel business in the United States is 
taking an upward trend was supported by expressions 
of opinion from other members. It was felt that the 
end of the war in Europe would see an unusual de- 
mand from this country of almost every commodity 
used in the reconstruction of nations and that all 
American manufacturers would share in this pros- 


perity. 


Hardware Age 


following are the jobbers’ carload discounts on the 
Pittsburgh basing card in effect from May 1, 1915, all 
full weight: 




















Butt Weld 

Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
%, % and %... 72 51% a A eee 64 42 
TS ite rare Be ks 2 Rey aaerr e 64 42 
EN, Mie ewe e'e bis 79 68% Be ats Sd ee 68 52 
eae 71 57 

Lap Weld 
ee ee 76 6514 RR eee 55 41 
SS Fear 78 6714 ee 66 52 
& y seer 76 sei? A eer es 67 54 
get are 621%, 65 , | 2 rrr 69 57 
ee ree 60 65% 4 rr 69 57 
ss 2 See eas 67 57 
Reamed and Drifted 

1 to 3, butt..... 77 6615 1 to 1%, butt... 69 55 
e Prererec 74 6314 i 2a 69 55 
214 to 6, lap..... 76 65% Peres 53 39 
 * re 64 50 
_ aera 65 52 
2% to 4 lap.... 67 55 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
»> Mand &.... 67 541% De  Sés0's 6506 6 owe 61 4s 
EP EN oT ee 72 631% bates ns wb kono 56 
tt &. ae 76 6714 S OO -296 2. cess 70 58 
2 Sears 77 68% | and 2%....... 71 59 

Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
ee ene 73 62% . aa 53 
2 eee 75 Ek eS 6 eee AS 67 54 
4 Beis erave dele 74 63% 2 Fk Re: 69 57 
ee 68 7% fe aeare 68 56 
a Se siwscees 63 52%, & . SPS 61 51 
Ss hh TS Renee 56 46 

Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
Se swretiossc-owk 62 5514 a eee ee 56 45 
% Scie i. 65 0 B6 4 % he | Geeta BY 48 
see 67 5814 - 2, Sa 61 50 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 

Di eteee din béaees 63 Te ie ey ae ee Se ae 57 45 
SS ere 65 Se Ff ae 59 50 
. Sy ee 64 oot? 2 ** } eer 58 49 
Pare Sicswewerd »8 47% We ikke ivcecde 51 40 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent. is 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation 
in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
two (2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above 
discounts on black, and three (3) points on galvanized. 





Business men generally entertain the opinion that 
the Pan-American Financial Conference recently in 
session at Washington will lead to a better understand- 
ing between the South American countries and this 
country, which will result in increased trade with that 
continent. This increase is expected to be gradual, de- 
veloping into permanent business affiliations on a scale 
larger than any existing at present. 

Early reports from the southern cotton crop are most 
encouraging, the average condition being 80.4 per cent. 
as compared with 78.2 per cent. last year, 80.5 per cent. 
in 1913 and a ten-year average of 79.2 per cent. Con- 
cerning acreage there is still a very wide range of 
opinion, the most reliable estimates ranging from 10 
to 13 per cent., with many of the best judges inclining 
to the lower figure. Reports from the Northwest are 
good, though the Central West, especially Kansas, is 
experiencing very unfavorable weather. 

Business failures for May total 1707, involving $21,- 
053,212, as compared with 1221 and $23,447,496 for 
May last year. The totals for other months of this 
year are: April, 2063 and $43,517,870; March, 2090 and 
$23,658,130; January, 2848 and $49,640,575. 


WIRE NaiLs.—Business in wire nails has not in- 
creased to any extent. Store trade remains fairly good, 
and, while the outgo is somewhat better than in April, 
totals are light in proportion to what they should be 
at this period of the year. Local buyers are specify- 
ing only as supplies are needed and stocks are at a 
minimum. 

Wire nails out of store are based on $1.90 per keg. 


CuT NaiLts.—There is a perceptible though slow im- 
provement in the general undertone of business in cut 
nails. While there is a seasonal slowing down at pres- 
ent, prospects all point to a toning up of the market 
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and increased demands in the near future. Dealers 
continue to take in small quantities to meet actual de- 
mands rather than to carry a heavy stock. 


Cut nails are on the basis of $1.90 per keg. 


NAVAL STORES.—Naval stores are commanding higher 
prices than a week ago because of the heavier demand 
in the South. Savannah is not selling reserved stock 
and consequently there is a movement of stock in that 
direction. Trade here is quiet and without feature. 

Spot turpentine, in yard, is quoted at 46%c. per gallon. 

Common to good strained rosin, on the basis of 280 Ib. per 
bbl., is quoted at $3.45, and D grade $3.55 per bbl. 

RopPe.—Business in this line is characterized as nor- 
mal for the early summer months. There is no heavy 
ordering of stock, though the current demand is com- 
paratively heavy. Prices continue stiff, due to the 
scarcity of all fibers, and this week sees advances on 
both Manila and Russian hemp. With hemp prices 
crowding the manufacturers, jobbers say that an in- 
crease in the price of rope cannot be avoided. Should 
some large house take the lead, the price might be ad- 
vanced by the jobbers without waiting for the manu- 
facturers. 

Manila hemp has advanced in price because of the 
difficulty in securing bottoms for transportation, while 
Russian and Italian hemp cannot be obtained because 
of conditions in Europe. The Mexican situation offers 
no opportunity to secure Mexican sisal, the chief diffi- 
culty being to get supplies of any amount shipped to 
Progresso, the port in Yucatan from which the bulk 
of sisal comes. 
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LINSEED O1L.—There is little change in the linseed 
oil market, the underlying conditions remaining about 
as they have been for some weeks. The Argentine sit- 
uation has become slightly firmer. Reports from the 
Northwest indicate a somewhat reduced acreage, though 
the outlook is less pessimistic. Generally, sellers are 
not pressing offers. ® 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is 67c. in 5 or more bblis., and 
68c. per gallon in less than 5 bbls. 

State and Western oil is 64% to 65c. in carloads by some 
crushers and 65 to 66c. for less than carloads by others, ac- 
cording to the attitude of the seller. 


WINDOW GLASs.—Dullness has settled down on the 
trade in window glass with slight prospects of an im- 
mediate change of any consequence. It is estimated 
that 90 per cent. of the hand and machine factories 
will be closed by the first of June this year instead of 
running into July. This early terminating of the fire 
of 1914-1915 is indicative of the general situation. In 
the face of a light demand, factories were recently 
closed for practically a month. 


Manufacturers and jobbers confidently expected a 
strong foreign trade because of the war, but this trade 
was soon discouraged on account of prohibitory prices 
in the United States. 


Jobbers are well stocked at the present time consid- 
ering the amount of business in sight. There is a fall- 
ing off in the domestic demand. A large house reports 
that its salesmen are not getting sufficient business to 
meet the expenses of keeping them on the road. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Ill., May 28, 1915. 

yp gee: rains and cold weather have affected 

the retail hardware trade in all lines, particularly 
in lawn goods and garden implements. As a result the 
orders to wholesalers have decreased both in size and 
in number. Summer sporting goods and other lines 
that should be moving freely at this time are not in 
demand. The wholesalers are inclined to view the mat- 
ter as temporary and expect a rush of orders at the 
last moment. 

Orders for general hardware stocks are fair but the 
specifications for quantities are very conservative. The 
retailer is getting along with just as little stock as he 
can. 

Reports from the West and Northwest are to the 
effect that good business is being enjoyed. Some deal- 
ers in Iowa state that sales are well ahead of last year 
and this same report has been obtained from dealers in 
Michigan and Indiana. These are generally believed 
to be exceptions to the rule, however. The average re- 
tailer is holding his own very well and his sales will 
compare very favorably with the same season last year, 
but the showing is not better in the majority of cases. 

There are no material price changes reported. In- 
formation is had to the effect that all manufacturers of 
galvanized products are showing a tendency to stiffen 
prices, due to the high price of spelter. Sheets, solder 
and other products that have been advanced to unusu- 
ally high figures continue firm at these prices and are 
reported to be difficult to obtain in many instances. 

WirE Naits.—New business is not coming in in nor- 
mal quantities though the orders for this week have 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, O., June 1, 1915. 
‘ee last half of May was disappointing both in the 
volume of wholesale and retail business, which be- 
cause of the unseasonable weather fell off considerably 
as compared with the first half of the month and the 
latter half of April. During the previous few weeks 


been better than during the preceding week. Specifi- 
cations against contracts are fair. We quote wire 
nails, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Ce es a i wd wel be koa eun $1.739 
ewe e een eawale 1.789 
Less than carloads to retailers............... 1.889 


BARB WIRE.—The domestic demand is seasonably 
good, orders generally being for small lots to help com- 
plete mixed car lots or for small less than carload ship- 


ments. The foreign demand continues good. 
Carloads to jobbers, painted............. $1.739 base 
Carloads to jobbers, galv................ 2.339 base 
Carloads to retailers, painted............ 1.839 base 
Carloads to retailers, galv............... 2.389 base 


An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 


STAPLES.— We quote staples, bright, at same prices as 
painted barb wire. Galvanized staples are quoted at 
same prices as galvanized barb wire. 

FENCE WIRE.—Nothing of interest is reported re- 
garding this product. Retailers’ sales are naturally 
light and orders are generally to complete stocks. We 
quote fence wire, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Carloads to jobbers, annealed................ $1.539 


Carloads to jobbers, galvanized.............. 2.139 
Carloads to retailers, annealed.............. 1.589 
Carloads to retailers, galvanized............. 8 


.189 ; 
An additional advance of ten cents for less than carloads 
to retailers. 


LINSEED OIL.—We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, 
old process linseed oil: 


NE a LS. tin Sg i Oe b > ol eae es eres 65c. 
ee ek A oe bee) eee eee 66c. 
Se es ee, Se. . dives ceeeb eda débwiia 67c. 
> OP Se Bs IN 6-6 oe o'e cc csc Saba cn whined 6 8c. 
Ra See er ls BI ad nce 6-660 dene 06 chewed 69c. 
Leese tam & DAFrels, DOGO... ccccccccccccccee 70c. 





business was very satisfactory in most lines and be- 
cause of the unseasonable warm weather early in the 
season, considerable seasonable business came out that 
normally would not have developed until later. As gen- 
eral conditions are fully as favorable as they were a 
month ago, the dullness is expected to quickly disappear 
with the return of warm weather and bright skies. As 
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could be expected, the dullness has been most pro- 
nounced in seasonable goods. Country dealers have 
been affected as much as those in the city, and for this 
reason wholesale orders for outside shipment have 
fallen off. 

The demand for mill supplies is holding up well. 
Manufacturers in most metal working lines are very 
busy and there is a scarcity of skilled labor. Plants 
making machinery used for the manufacture of war 
material are crowded with orders and considerable 
additional business in shrapnel orders is pending in this 
market. 

Bolt and nut makers last week advanced prices 5 per 
cent. on small bolts and 2% per cent. on large bolts, ef- 
fective at once. Nut prices are unchanged. These 
prices will be quoted to jobbers for third-quarter con- 
tracts. 

Jobbers are having trouble in placing orders on gal- 
vanized sheets, the prices on which are advancing. Quo- 
tations are being made from 3.60c. to 4c. and higher 
for No. 28 gauge and a number of Ohio mills have 
stopped making galvanized sheets. 


Publicity for the Retailer 


Continued from page 77 


limit. After giving this ad a little study no hard- 
ware dealer ought to offer limited space as an excuse 
for not covering every one of his lines. Note how 
two columns have been made to yield three, and note 
also how the middle column may be used for featur- 
ing any particular article. In spite of the number 
of articles listed in this ad, the descriptions in each 
case are sufficient to convey a mind picture of the 
article featured. We would have used at least two 
more cuts in this ad—these with the others would 
make for a better balance and tend to offset type 
monotony. 


THE CooLey Mrc. COMPANY, 551-557 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, Ill., manufactures wire goods of all de- 
scriptions, and is qualified to make patented articles 
new to the market for various lines of trade. The com- 
pany will gladly quote prices on the manufacturing of 
almost any kind of a wire article, specially to order, in 
quantities. The company also manufactures many 
kinds of wire lamp shade frames special to order, their 
catalog illustrating over 100 different designs. 


Hardware Age 


Obituary 


JOSEPH SELDEN WHITCOMB, of 87 Park street, Spring- 
field, Mass., died at the Hartford Hospital from a 
hemorrhage. He had been in ill health for some time, 
but death was unexpected. He was born in Springfield, 
Vt., and when a young man formed a partnership with 
his brother, H. J. Whitcomb, in the stove and furnace 
business, which in 1913 was purchased by Fletcher & 
Co. Mr. Whitcomb then retired from active business. 


GEORGE SCHAUB, an early settler of East St. Louis, 
Ill., died at his residence in this city. He was a native 
of Germany, and established a hardware business in 
1863, which is still in operation. Mr. Schaub was in 
his eighty-third year, and is survived by a widow and 
four daughters. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER REEVE, of South Orange, N. J., 
who retired two years ago, died at his home in South 
Orange of heart disease. Mr. Reeve took a keen in- 
terest in both educational and civic matters, and had 
served as village president of Irvington, N. J. 


HENRY G. SMITH, formerly engaged in the hardware 
business at Bismarck, IIll., died at his home in Danville 
from an attack of paralysis. Mr. Smith was in his 
sixty-seventh year. 


JOHN WILHELM, 55 years old, residing at 173 Knick- 
erbocker avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., and a retired hard- 
ware merchant, died at St. Catharine’s Hospital after 
an operation. 


WALTER R. CAMPBELL, 45 years old, died at his home 
in Barnard, Mo., recently. He was formerly associated 
with his brother, Warren Campbell, in the hardware 
business. 


WILLIAM H. REx, associated with his father in the 
hardware business in Fort Hamilton avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died at his home 1134 Thirty-eighth street. 


EDWARD COTTRELL, 48 years of age, a hardware mer- 
chant, died of pneumonia at his home 1701 Portland 
avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


ROBERT DoppS WALLACE, a hardware merchant in 
Batavia, N. Y., for several years, died at the Batavia 
Hospital. 


RoBERT McCrEARY, a hardware man of Concordia, 
Kas., died of heart trouble at his home recently. 
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This dis teplay of tools was prepared by A. Ruhling for the Petoskey Hardware Company, Petoskey, Mich., and 
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WHY SPELTER ADVANCED 


Paper Read at the Pittsburgh Meeting, May 21-22, of the Metal Branch 
of the National Hardware Association 


By W. S. HORNER 
Pittsburgh District Manager of the American Rolling Mill Company 


at 4.80 cents per pound, East St. Louis, the 

lowest price in five years. The lowest price in 
history was about 3 cents in 1895. In the early 
days of August, just after the war started, spelter 
declined to 4.7212. On August 12 the United States 
Geological Survey announced its midyear spelter 
statistics, showing that the unprecedentedly large 
stocks of spelter at the beginning of the year had 
materially increased during the half year. The 
unsold stocks in the hands of smelters January l, 
1914, had been reported at 40,659 net tons of 2,000 
pounds, while the stocks on July 1, 1914, were given 
at 64,039 tons. The consumption of the United 
States during the 12 months ending June 30, 1914, 
‘was estimated at 291,750 tons, the stocks reported 
at the close of the period being no less than 22 per 
cent. of this quantity. 

During the week preceding the issuing of these 
statistics spelter had advanced to 5.3712, East St. 
Louis. Buyers of spelter naturally concluded that 
the appearance of such extremely unfavorable 
statistics would operate to depress the market and 
as prices advanced further they were confirmed in 
their view that it was unsafe to purchase. On 
August 27, a high point was reached, 5.95, and then 
the market started to decline, reaching a low point 
of 4.60 on October 13. This price was 20 cents 
per 100 pounds lower than the low point of July, 
and 12% cents below the still lower point reached 
early in August, after the war had begun. The 
August advance had occupied 23 days, while the 
subsequent decline occupied 46 days, or twice as 
long. 

Thus October was half over before the spelter 
market reached merely the threshold of the spec- 
tacular advance which has lately puzzled and con- 
cerned the trade. We cannot intelligently discuss 
the advance and the causes that may have led to it, 
without considering the attitudes that buyers and 
sellers respectively maintained during the advance. 
Let us therefore pause for a moment and observe 
the viewpoints the buyer and seller respectively 
would occupy at the middle of last October when 
after 10 weeks of war, spelter was at a lower price 
than in the early days of the war, or just before 
the war. 

The buyer well remembered the spelter advance 
of two years earlier, culminating in a price of 7442 
cents a pound on September 20, 1912, the highest 
price in history and three-quarters of a cent above 
the previous high point, reached in 1907. The 1912 
advance had been generally regarded as due chiefly 
to manipulation. Upon the inception of the Euro- 
pean war the buyer had been told that the war 


1: the middle of July, 1914, spelter was selling 


would advance spelter, because England’s supplies 
from Belgium and Germany would be shut off, but 
with the example of the ephemeral advance in 
August and the subsequent decline to a lower point 
than ever, the buyer was disposed to dismiss the 
subject with the observation that when he had not 
been fooled on the first advance he certainly would 
not be if there should be another. resumen it 
would be simply manipulation. 

The sellers, on the other hand, observed that they 
actually were selling spelter to England, and::that 
the brass makers of New England were ‘buying: 
spelter, not. merely for prompt delivery, but*for” 
deliveries far into the future. : 

A misunderstanding then arose between emia 
and sellers, and whether this misunderstanding was 
encouraged by the sellers is, I think, a debatable 
question. After the low point of 4.60 was reached 
on October 13, the market was subject to frequent 
and sudden advances, that looked manipulative, 
with the intermediate declines of less extent, until 
in December a fairly steady market was established 
at about 51% cents. The majority of buyers, except 
probably the brass makers, thought the market 
had been manipulated upwards and were in no mood 
to buy at prices about a cent a pound above the 
previous low point. 


Geological Survey Statistics 


The buyers eagerly looked forward to the publi- 
eation of the Geological Survey’s semi-annual 
statistics of production of spelter and unsold stocks 
in the hands of producers, expecting the statistics 
to show but small decrease, possibly even an 
increase, in the stocks as compared with the large. 
stocks reported for July 1, but on January 4 the. 
United States Geological Survey announced that 
the usual statistics would not be published, because 
it had been impossible to obtain figures from some 
producers. At once the buyers adopted the view 
that the sellers had large stocks and wished to 
conceal the fact. Some of the sellers suggested 
that the stocks were really very small and that it 
was desired to conceal their smallness until the 
market had advanced farther. If this really was 
their view, it was a very sensible one, for the mar- 
ket advanced more than 4 cents a pound in less 
than two months, and if the buyers had had the 
confidence in the market they would have been able 
to cover against a large part of that advance. 

It is desirable to trace in some detail the course 
of prices since the opening of the year. On the 
last day of December the market stood at 5% cents, 
East St. Louis, less than 1 cent a pound above 
the various low points that had been touched suc- 
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cessively in July, August and October. Then the 
changes per month were as follows: In January, 
advanced 2.20 cents; in February, advanced 2.55 
cents; in March, declined .95 cents; in April, 
advanced 4.45 cents. 

This made a total advance in the four months of 
81% cents and left the market May 1 at 13% cents, 
about three times the lowest price of 1914 and 
more than 6 cents above the highest price ever 
attained prior to this year. 

The question assigned me was “Why did spelter 
advance?” but before attempting to discuss the 
possible reasons for the advance it has seemed 
desirable to show precisely the extent of the advance 
and also to show how the market behaved during 
the advance. At times there have been strong 
suspicions that the advances were manipulated, but 
viewing the course of the market during the entire 
period of the war, it does not look like a manipu- 
lated market. Manipulators desire to create con- 
fidence in the minds of the buyers, so that they will 
buy. Profits are not realized merely by marking 
up quotations; there must be actual buying at the 
advanced figures. The July advance, followed by a 
still greater decline, was precisely the thing to pre- 
vent confidence, not to instill it. Again, in a 
manipulative movement there are usually sharp 
advances at first and slower advances afterwards, 
as the manipulators approach the point beyond 
which they cannot go, but in this instance the 
advances became more rapid as time passed. 

I am not prepared to express an opinion whether 
or not the European war has furnished a sufficient 
cause for all the advance that has occurred in 
spelter, but that it has furnished adequate cause 
for a very considerable advance is beyond question. 
To avoid complications I shall use as few figures 
as possible. 


World’s Production 


The world’s production of spelter in 1912 was 
1,070,045 net tons, and in 1913, 1,093,635 net tons, 
this not including the production of secondary 
spelter, from drosses, etc. Of the 1913 production 
Germany and Belgium made 530,003 tons or no less 
than 48142 per cent. The war has greatly reduced 
this production, and of what production there is, 
there are no exports. The German and Belgian 
exports were about 145,000 tons to England and 
about 40,000 tons to other countries, before the 
war, indicating that before the war the spelter 
consumption of the world outside of Belgium and 
Germany was about 750,000 tons. The production 
of the United States in 1913 was 346,676 tons, with 
neither exports nor imports of any consequence. 

The condition which the war brought about then 
was this, that the world outside of Belgium and 
Germany had been consuming 750,000 net tons a 
year of spelter, of which 25 per cent. had been 
drawn from Belgium and Germany, while 46 per 
cent. had been made by the United States. If the 
United States was to step into the place left vacant 
by Belgium and Germany and furnish this 25 per 
cent., it would mean an increase of 55 per cent. in 
her own production. 

The actual exports of the United States from 
July 1, 1914, to April, 1915, were 102,397 net tons 
for the nine months, but as the movement did not 
really start until September, the exports in the 
seven months ending with March were at the rate 
of approximately 170,000 tons a year, against the 
rate of 185,000 tons a year at which Belgium and 
Germany had previously exported spelter. 

The effect of the war upon the consumption of 
spelter, however, must also be considered. One ef- 
fect was to reduce very materially the consumption 
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of spelter in the arts of peace. Great Britain’s 
exports of galvanized sheets, for instance, were 
129,239 gross tons in the seven months, August, 
1914, to February, 1915, against 612,047 tons in 
the seven months a year earlier, showing a decrease 
of no less than 79 per cent. In the United States 
the actual consumption of galvanized products may 
possibly not have decreased, but floating stocks of 
galvanized sheets and other galvanized products 
have been reduced as much as possible, so that the 
consumption of spelter itself has been reduced tem- 
porarily at least. 


War’s Demand 


On the other hand, the war has caused a very 
large demand for cartridges, involving the con- 
sumption of brass, made from approximately two 
parts copper and one part spelter. The statistics 
of exports from the United States, comparing the 
nine months ending March, 1914, with the nine 
months ending March, 1915, show an increase in 
brass in bars, plates, sheets, etc., from 4,162,556 
pounds to 22,951,699 pounds, which would represent, 
in spelter, an annual rate of say 5,000 to 6,000 net 
tons. In articles made from brass, of which only 
the value is reported, there was an increase of 
$1,300,000 in the nine months, obviously represent- 
ing only a negligible quantity of spelter. In car- 
tridges, which the government reports under the 
heading of “explosives”, there was an increase from 
$2,541,258 to $9,570,077. While it is impossible to 
estimate what proportion of this value was repre- 
sented by the spelter involved, it is evident that the 
tonnage could not have been large, because if the 
entire value lay in the crude brass, allowing noth- 
ing for the cost of making and loading the car- 
tridges, the spelter required would be only at a 
rate of 10,000 to 20,000 tons a year. The actual 
spelter involved, therefore, was inconsequential. 
Nevertheless the brass mills in New England have 
for months been reported as very busy. Either 
they are making products which are not returned 
in the government export statistics as brass, manu- 
factures of brass, or cartridges, or it does not 
require a very large tonnage to make them busy. 

The exports of brass in various forms may, how- 
ever, increase somewhat in the future, and seeing 
that the exports of spelter in the seven months 
ending March 31 were at the rate of 170,000 net 
tons a year, the new demand upon the United States 
for spelter and brass may be forecasted at 175,000 
to 200,000 net tons a year, representing from 48 to 
55 per cent. of the United States production in 1913. 
Naturally so large a demand cannot be created sud- 
denly without the metal becoming relatively scarce. 
The only question is how scarce, and what price the 
scarcity will justify, whether three times the low 
price of 1914 and practically double the highest 
price prior to the war, or some other higher or 
lower multiple of these prices. There is also a 
question whether or not there is concealed specu- 
lative stocks in the United States. Obviously if 
there were such stocks they would be very carefully 
concealed, for the holders would be playing for such 
high stakes no chances would be taken. 


THE NEIL F. BOYLE COMPANY has concluded to re- 
move its headquarters and business from Blackfoot to 
Pocatello, Idaho, and will shortly start on the erection 
of a three-story building. When completed it will en- 
gage in an exclusive wholesale and jobbing hardware 
business. 


THE SAFETY First Nut Lock Mrc. Company, Shaw- 
nee, Okla., has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $35,000 by R. L. Austin and S. L. McKelvey, Shaw- 
nee, and Henry C. Austin, Wilburton, Okla. 
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PACKED Wen? IN 
STRONG STANLEY BOXES 


The Stanley Box is of the strong telescope pattern used so many years for Stanley Butts 
and other wrot hardware. It is made under the same roof as Stanley Butts, and is of 
the same high quality. When you order Stanley’s you know you will not receive 
a lot of flimsy boxes with flap ends and half the screws spilled out in the case. 
















The Hinges come to you in clean unscratched condition, ready to hand out 
over the counter. This packing eliminates hunting in bins or barrels for 
a pair of hinges, and then by hit or miss methods selecting screws to 
go with them. Your customers will appreciate the Stanley Way. 
You will, too, when you find out how convenient it is. 
Ask your Jobber. 
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See Page 109 


Visit our booth when at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 
Palace of Manufactures, corner of Sth St. and Ave. D 






































NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 

















No. 1—A 1-inch micrometer caliper. No. 2—A screw oe gauge. 
t 


Brown & Sharpe Machinists’ 
Tools 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., has brought 
out several machinists’ tools. These 
include five different types of calipers 
for various purposes, a screw pitch 
gauge, a dial test indicator and a wire 
gauge. 

The micrometer caliper shown at 
No. 1 of the accompanying illustration 
is made with a drop forged frame 
with a view to combining rigidity and 
strength with lightness and ease of 
handling. An improvement claimed 
for it is the placing of the graduations 
corresponding to even multiples of 25 
above the measuring line on the hub 
and below for the odd ones, thus facili- 
tating reading at a glance. It has a 
dull nickel finish and all the bearing 
parts and measuring surfaces are 
hardened, means being provided to 
compensate for wear of the screw and 
anvil. The caliper as regularly fur- 
nished has a capacity of 1 inch, but 
can be made for metric units with a 
range of from 0 to 25 millimeters. 

For use where an ordinary type of 
micrometer caliper will not enter, an 
instrument has been made with the 
end of the frame tapered. This cal- 
iper is shown at No. 4. The thickness 
at the anvil is 11/32 inch, but it is 
emphasized that the form of frame 
gives sufficient stiffness to resist any 
tendency toward springing which 
might make the tool inaccurate. A 
nut is provided to clamp the spindle 
and preserve the setting. This caliper 
has the same range as that shown at 
No. 1, and the graduations on the hub 
are arranged in the same way. 

Other additions to the line of mi- 
crometer calipers have been made by 
the company, One of these is in- 
tended for measuring the depth of 
gear teeth, and its use is designed to 
do away with the necessity of using 
a large nymber of separate gauges. 
Another is g bench micrometer caliper 
with a heavy base for tool makers, 
jewelers, etc., having a capacity of 1 
inch. A third tool is known as a hub 
caliper and is intended for measuring 
the exact hub length of cutters for 
various machine tools, thickness of 
saws, etc. 


e end of the frame tapered 


The improved screw pitch gauge 
shown at No. 2 is designed for meas- 
uring V threads of screws and nuts. 
The range is from 4 to 84 threads per 
inch. It is pointed out that this large 
number of pitches, 51, is secured by 
the triangular form of the frame, 
which serves as a compact housing for 
the blades. 

For the use of too] makers, inspec- 
tors and other machinists having fre- 
quent demand for a dial test indi- 
cator, that shown at No. 3 has been 
brought out. The base has been made 
large and heavy with a view to pro- 
viding a firm support, while the de- 
sign of the other members is relied 
upon to permit the indicator to be 
grasped firmly in the hand when 
moving it about. The four gauge pins 
placed at the corners can be pushed 
down when it is desired to use the in- 
dicator against a plate, straight edge, 
or side of a T-slot. ‘ 

Another of the tools which is not 
illustrated is a _ steel music wire 
gauge. This is of the ordinary round 
type and has a range from Nos. 000000 
to 33, American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany’s new standard. Decimal equiv- 
alents of the numbers are stamped on 
the reverse of the gauge. 


Buckeye Friction Tapping 
Machine 


The Buckeye Saw Vise Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has brought out the 
Buckeye friction tapping machine 
which is designed for light bench 
work and will use taps of %-inch and 

















The Buckeye friction tapping machine 
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No. 3—A dial test indicator. No. 4—A micrometer caliper with 


smaller. It is stated that with this 
machine the breakage of taps is re- 
duced to a minimum as it is operated 
entirely by friction. The company 
states that the machine is very simple 
and that there is nothing in its con- 
struction to get out of order. It is 
also claimed to be noiseless. 

The machine is operated by two 
belts, run direct from the line shaft, 
or a countershaft of standard make 
can be used. The pulleys are 6 inches 
in diameter and the tapping pulley 
takes a 2-inch belt, the reverse or 
backing off pulley taking a 1-inch 
belt. The company points out that 
great speed can be obtained with this 
machine. The speed for ordinary 
work is about 400 revolutions per 
minute for tapping and 600 revolu- 
tions per minute for backing off, al- 
though for brass and small taps in 
cast iron the speed may be increased. 

This machine is equipped with 
“Arguto” oilless bearings which do 
not require oil. It also has a Jacobs 
chuck for holding the tap. The ma- 
chine can be used as a screw-driver, 
and, by reversing the belts, left-hand 
taps can be used. There is an ad- 
justable gauge or stop for tapping 
blind holes. The machine is small and 
requires but little space, weighing 
about 17 pounds. It is guaranteed 
against any defects in material and 
workmanship. 


“Dexter” Grape Fruit and 
Orange Set 


The Harrington Cutlery Company, 
Avon street, Southbridge, Mass., and 
258 Broadway, New York City, has 
placed upon the market the “Dexter” 
Perfection grape fruit and orange set. 
The knives in this set have nickel- 
plated blades, one having a single and 
one a double cutting edge. These 
knives are ground with a flat face and 
oval back. The curve is of the proper 
bend to allow the point to follow the 
inside skin of a grape fruit without 
cutting through. 

The point is sharp and oval, and it 
is thin and tapered. These knives have 
cutting edges on both sides, with a 
slight diagonal taper, and they will 
cut to the right or left. The cutting 
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— 
| door hanger experience— 
at YOUR service 


It is a proven fact that goods made by experienced workmen, 
under directions of experienced executives, and sold by salesmen 
experienced in their application and use, in turn sell and satisfy 
for the dealers. 

R-W Products are planned, manufactured and sold by a 
group of men who, collectively, have over six hundred years’ 
experience in the manufacture of door hangers and grindstones. 


“A Hanger for Get Acquainted— 
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edge is hand honed, rendering it very 
sharp. 

The blade is flexible and narrow, 
tapering at the point, and fitting into 
the smallest sections of the fruit. The 
last inch from the ferrule is left full 
thickness to protect the finger of the 
user when cutting. It is stated by 
the company that they are acid proof 
and will not discolor the fruit. 

These knives have oval, closed fer- 
rules. The blade is pinned securely 
into the handle to prevent it from 
coming out. The handle is light in 
weight. It is oval shaped and water- 
proof, fitting the hand. 


“Empire” Cobbler Outfit and 
Star Heel Plate Card 


The Star Heel Plate Company, Ham- 
burg place near Avenue L, Newark, 
N. J., has recently placed upon the 
market the “Empire” cobbler outfit, 























The “Empire” cobbler outfit is shown at 
the top; the lower view shows the Star 
heel plate card 


which consists of “Empire” lasts, 
stands and tools. The company states 
that: this outfit is an exceptionally 
good one, every item in it being cov- 
ered under a binding guarantee. 

The “Empire” cobbler outfit con- 
tains lasts for men’s, boys’, women’s 
and children’s shoes. The No. 620 set 
is supplied with a heavy cast shoe 
hammer, and the No. 621 set contains 
a best grade, forged steel shoe ham- 
mer. The No. 620 set sells for $25 
per dozen and the No. 621 is listed at 
$30 for a similar quantity. 

The Star heel plate cards, one of 
which is shown at the bottom of the 
accompanying illustration, are sup- 
plied with assorted sizes of heel plates 
suitable for men’s, boys’, women’s or 
girls’ shoes. 


Safety Door Hanger Catalog 


The Safety Door Hanger Company, 
Ashland, Ohio, has issued a new cata- 
log, which illustrates and describes 
the company’s line of barn door hang- 
ers and track. The new booklet is at- 
tractively printed and illustrated. It 
contains 31 pages. 
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“Dexter” grape fruit knives 


“Agrippa” Sample Board 
fool Holder 


In the description of the “Agrippa” 
tool holder sample board, recently 
brought out by J. H. Williams & Co., 
57 Richards street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which appeared in the May 20 number 
of HARDWARE AGE, it was stated that 
the company would be glad to fur- 
nish this board as a loan to any job- 
ber carrying a stock of Williams’ 
“Agrippa” tool holder forgings. The 
article should. have included mention 
of the fact that the only charge made 
by the company was for the tools fur- 
nished with the sample board. 


New Rock Island Catalogs 


The Rock Island Mfg. Company, 
Rock Island, Ill., has published two 
new catalogs, one featuring the com- 
pany’s vises and the other describing 
hardware. These catalogs, which ar: 
known as H and I respectively, are 
well printed and illustrated. Catalog 
H contains 47 pages and I contains 96 


pages. 


New Herrick Catalog 


The F. A. Herrick Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, has published a new cata- 
log featuring the Herrick system of 
hardware display racks. This catalog 
is well illustrated and contains 7 


pages. 


The Lazarus Fire Extin- 
guisher 


The Lazarus Mfg. Company, 746 
Euclid avenue, Chicago, IIl., is manu- 
facturing the Lazarus fire extinguish- 
er, which is especially adapted for use 
where fire is likely to originate from 
oil, gasoline or electric wires, and 
where the use of water would only 














The Lazarus fire extinguisher 


tend to spread the flames. These ex- 
tinguishers are put up in metal cans, 
attractively finished in red, blue and 
gold. They are of sufficient size, 22 
inches in length, to extinguish a good 
sized blaze. 

The company claims that this fire 
extinguisher is extremely reliable and 
low priced. The contents is not a 
liquid, and the extinguisher contains 
no ingredients that are harmful or 
injurious to either a person or to 
articles of clothing. The Lazarus fire 
extinguisher sells for $2. 


The Automatic Cooler 


The Automatic Cooler Company, 
2700 First avenue, Seattle, Wash., has 
placed upon the market the Automatic 
cooler, which utilizes piped water for 
cooling purposes. It is stated by the 
company that no extra water is used 
with this cooler, thus there is no ex- 
pense for operation and upkeep. A 
close-lying series of %-inch pipes, 
made continuous by return bends, is 

















The Automatic cooler 


bent into an “S,” forming the shelf 
construction. This coil is simply con- 
nected through the floor to the service 
pipe so that all water entering the 
house must first pass through the 
Automatic cooler. 

The small size cooler contains about 
65 feet of pipe, the entire contents of 
which may be changed in five minutes 
by the smallest stream possible to 
draw from a faucet. If the user de- 
sires to be absent from the home she 
may leave food with safety for sev- 
eral days by allowing the water to 
drip slightly, as the slowest dripping 
will change the water in the cooler 
each hour. 

The temperature of the cooler will 
remain within two or three degrees of 
that of the water, and it will stay 
uniform. The company states that 
there is nothing about the Automatic 
cooler to get out of order, and that it 
will last as long as the house itself. 

The Automatic cooler is finished in 
white enamel or aluminum on the in- 
side, and any color desired on the out- 
side. It is made in three standard 
sizes, and it will be built to order also. 
No. 1 measures 15 inches by 20 inches 
by 38 inches, and sells for $25; No. 2, 
measuring 18 inches by 26 inches by 
48 inches, is priced at $35, and No. 3, 
measuring 24 inches by 36 inches by 
60 inches, is listed at $65. 
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Warren Hardware Fixtures 


There is something so gloriously attractive about a store furnished 
with Warren Fixtures. 


You have that feeling as if you had just been “‘Cordially invited 

to attend’ ’— | 
The stock is not only well sampled, but is so | 
instantly accessible as to make purchasing an | 
agreeable surprise. | 


Warren Fixtures are made in several distinctly different designs 
or made entirely to order as you choose. 


Catalogs 65 and 215 mailed on request 


J. D. WARREN MFG. COMPANY, 


Eastern Display Room: 


Chicago 
253 Broadway, New York 
The Largest Manufacturers of Hardware Store Fixtures in the. World 
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Champion Potato Machinery 
Catalog 


The Champion Potato Machinery 
Company, Hammond, Ind., has pub- 
lished a new catalog featuring the 
company’s line of potato machinery, 


which includes potato cutters, potato: 


planters, potato sprayers, potato dig- 
gers and potato sorters. The new 
booklet is well printed and it contains 
40 pages. 


The “Modern” Automatic 
Planter 


Richard D. Sims, 2934 Gilbert 
avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, is placing 
upon the market the new “Modern” 
automatic planter. The manufac- 
turer directs special attention to an 
improvement, i.e., the hand shown 
at the back of the planter, which 
automatically covers the seed dropped 
so that the farmer need not stop to 
perform this operation with his foot. 

The bottom of the seed hopper is 
fitted with a dropping disc that oper- 
ates automatically, and it is very 

















The “Modern” automatic planter 


easy to change the cells of this disc 
to accommodate different sized seeds. 
The apparatus is built of strong ma- 
terial, but it is light enough to be 
carried with ease and it is pointed 
out that in a short time the operator 
can practically walk across a field 
with only a‘few seconds’ stop for 
dropping and covering the seeds that 
are being planted. 
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From top to bottom: the No. 1 (removable) ice pick, the No. 2 pick and the No. 3 pick 


U. S. Renewable Ice Picks 


The U. S. Expansion Bolt Com- 
pany, 48 Dey street, New York City, 
has brought out a new line of ice 
picks with renewable heads. The 
U. S. renewable ice pick No. 1 is 
fitted with patented, removable points, 
which may be inserted in the handle 
in a moment’s time. These renew- 
able points are made with a shoulder 
or flare, which rests on a countersunk 
flange in the brass interior of the 
handle. The points are held firmly in 
position by the plunger screw, which 
is shown at the top of the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

The U. S. renewable ice pick retails 
at 25 cents, and additional points are 
priced at 5 cents each. The No. 2 ice 
pick, which is also shown herewith, 
does not have the renewable feature. 
This ice pick is designed to sell for 
15 cents. The No. 3 ice pick is a 5- 
cent article. 

The points in all U. S. ice picks are 
turned from the highest quality, car- 
bon drill rod and they are covered 
under a strong guarantee. 


The “Winner” Hi-Oven 
Range 


The Leonard Hi-Oven Range Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has placed 
upon the market the “Winner” Hi- 
Oven range, which is designed to meet 
the demand for a low-priced, elevated 
oven range in the form of a combina- 
tion heating and cook stove. This 
range burns coal, wood or gas. 

The body of the range is of unique 
design, which gives the stove a neat, 
sanitary appearance, and the oval 
body is so arranged that it gives an 
exceptionally good heating surface. 
The firebox is oval in shape and it will 
burn either wood or coal. When wood 
is burned exclusively a special pot is 
furnished. A large ash pan is pro- 























The “Syracuse Norol”’ nail set 


vided and the ash door is so con- 
structed that it is airtight and will re- 
main so no matter how long the range 
is used. Where a combination coal 

















The “Winner” Hi-Oven range 


and gas stove is desired a_ special 
burner arrangement is attached so 
that either fuel can be used, also a 
three-burner attachment may be af- 


fixed to the side of the range. These | 


ranges will retail for about $34. 


“Syracuse Norol” Nail Set 


The Syracuse Twist Drill Company, 
934 Grape street, Syracuse, N. Y., has 
added to its line an improved nail set 
with a square body and knurled on 
all four sides. This new tool has been 
named the “Syracuse Norol” nail set 
because it will stay where it is placed. 

The knurling is full and it is of 
the correct length to afford a firm 
grip. The corners of the body are 
slightly rounded to prevent injury to 
the fingers of the user. These nail 
sets are made in four sizes of points, 
in blued finish. The company states 
that it will continue the manufacture 
of its line of round body nail sets in 
sizes of 2/32 to 8/32 inch. 
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The'Nick of Time 


PEXTO chisels aren’t guaran- 
teed to rip siding off a barn or 
pry open window casings. 


But they do give the sharpest 
edge and the longest service and 
the least grinding to the man 
that uses them right. 



















The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company 


MFRS. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ & 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools & Machines, 
Builders’ & General Hardware 


SOUTHINGTON, CONN, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Pexto tools are equally pop- 
ular with householders and 


expert mechanics 
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No. 01820 —2 x % inch. 


No. 01819—1%4 x % inch. 
No. 01822—2% x ™% inch. 


These are the lightest, neatest and best friction catches on the market for commodes, 
cabinets, bookcases, closets, wardrobes or any light door where a heavy lock is not 


wanted or needed. 


CORBIN CABINET LOCK CO. 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 


CORBIN ‘NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CORBIN 


Australian Representative: W. Hermon Slade & Co., Camden Bulidings, 418 George St., Sydney, Australia. 
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Accessory Displays at Exposition Occupy 2,000 Feet of Space 


hg the Palace of Transportation of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition a 
7-acre building is devoted to an auto- 
mobile exhibit, using about 80,000 
square feet of space. In addition, 
there are 2500 square feet of acces- 
sory displays and 3500 square feet 
used by motorcycle interests. 

Nearly 60,000 square feet is still 
held in reserve in the automobile sec- 
tion and there is also a motor truck 
building, with 60,000 square feet, 
which is wholly unoccupied. 

Blythe H. Henderson, chief of ex- 
hibits of the transportation palace, 
came East some time ago to interest 
gasoline and electric car manufac- 
turers in filling the large amount of 
reserve space. 

Most of the exhibits already in- 
stalled are from the manufacturers. 
In a few cases San Francisco dealers 
are sharing in the expense or are 
supplying representatives. 

All representatives in the exhibits 
report a fair interest, which they say 
is above expectations for this early 
season of the exposition. No sales 
are closed on the grounds on account 
of the provision of the space contract 
which requires a 25 per cent. bonus 
to the exposition for every transfer 
of money within the exposition. 

The price of space is $1.50 a square 
foot, which is complete for the year. 
This pays not only the rental, but the 
janitor service, lights and a certain 
amount of decoration of the automo- 
bile section of the palace. 

This decoration includes relief maps 
in the upper walls, three of which— 
the Lincoln Highway, the Meridian 
Highway and the Trail of Sunset— 
are done elaborately, from terminus 
to terminus, a great amount of ad- 
jacent country being shown. 

Perhaps the most elaborate exhibit 
is that of the Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit, Mich., which has a minia- 
ture assembly plant. Eighteen com- 
plete cars are put together from 2 
until 5 o’clock every afternoon, or at 
the rate of one every 10 minutes. 
These are moved along in the as- 
sembly process by a conveyor and 
finally are driven off under their own 
power to a parking space outside. 

Awards of merit are to be given 


cars in the exhibits in the fall by a 
jury of experts to be named later on. 
This jury, to be composed largely 
of members of the Society of Auto- 
mobile Engineers, will formulate its 
own rules. Some judges have already 
been chosen. 























The “Chief Sentry” pump 
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“Chief Sentry” Gasoline 
Outfit 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., are manufacturing the 
“Chief Sentry” gasoline pump, which 
is so designed that it will discharge 
accurately five gallons of liquid on a 
complete stroke of the plunger. Any 
intermediate gallon, half-gallon or 
quart. can be accurately discharged 
by the use of the graduated scale 
which is furnished with the pump. 
The pump is built entirely of metal, 
and it is strong and durably con- 
structed. 

All working parts are fully pro- 
tected from the weather by the outer 
casing, which is smoothed, painted, 
varnished and lettered. It is stated 
that all the working parts of the 
pump are carefully machined and fit- 
ted. All joints coming in contact with 
the liquid are tight so that there can 
be no evaporation or leakage. 

A discharge register is located in 
the head of the pump which tallies 
each full stroke, registering in mul- 
tiples of five up to one hundred and 
then repeating. The pump is 
equipped with an electric light post 
completely wired, with a socket at 
the top for an electric light bulb. A 
white, opal glass globe, lettered as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, is furnished, which affords a 
protection for the light bulb and gives 
a bright light, effective as an adver- 
tisement at night as well as in the day. 

The pump is equipped with a filter 
which removes water and other im- 
purities from the gasoline. It is au- 
tomatic in its action. The complete 
“Chief Sentry” gasoline outfit con- 
sists of the following: a five-gallon, 
self-measuring pump, a discharge reg- 
ister, a double cog rack, an electric 
lighting arrangement, a filter, a foot 
valve, a folding handle, a counterbal- 
anced hood, 8 feet of hose with a port- 
able nozzle tip, a hose draining at- 
tachment, a lock on the cabinet, a 
lock on the pump, a positive closure 
valve, an Underwriters’ label, a type 
C tank, a concentric fill and vent pipe 
with a vented lock cap, a fill pipe and 
a stick gauge. 
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What stopped the automobile in 
front of your door? 


Brake Lini no! 


There is a constant demand from motor car owners :for 
brake lining, because even the best will not last forever. 
There is a steady demand for 











HYDRAULIC COMPRESS 
Brake Lining -100% 


because it is known universally as the brake lining that retains its grip- 
ping efficiency until worn paper thin. Thermoid is brake lining clear 
through—tougher for its purpose than steel itself. It is brought by 
hydraulic compression to a uniformity and density that give 100% grip- 
ping power until it is actually worn out. Even that takes months longer. 
You will find it worth your while to look into 
Thermoid as a motor accessory staple. A line will 

bring further particulars. 


Thermord Rubber Compand 


TRENTON, N. J. 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago Pittsburg Indianapolis San Francisco Philadelphia 


Cannot be burned out St. Louis Detroit Boston 
nor affected by oil, 
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HYDRAULIC COMPRESSE> “th 
. Brake Limng-100% 2 








heat, ~*~ * wean Our Guarantee: Thermoid will make good—or we will 
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The “A. V.” Shock Absorber 


The Hudson Export & Import Com- 
pany, 1737 Broadway, New York City, 
is manufacturing the “A. V.” shock 
absorber, which absorbs both the 
light and heavy shocks by means of a 
combination of hydropneumatic cylin- 
ders and concentric spiral springs. 
These absorb all the slight jars and 
shocks which would otherwise be re- 
ceived by the body of the car, as the 
springs are too stiff to act under such 
light loads. 

These absorbers are made for use 
on both the front and rear of motor 
cars. The “A. V.” shock absorber for 
rear springs has two communicating 
cylinders and two spiral springs con- 
centric, and it is arranged to replace 
a spring shackle in tension. For use 
on the front springs of a car, the 
shock absorber has been ingeniously 
designed to replace the spring shackle 
and it is built small enough to permit 
of its use at the rear of the front 

















The “A. V.” shock absorber in operating 
position 


springs of any chassis without the 
- necessity of changing the spring irons 
or coupling bars. 

A special type of shock absorber is 
also made for use on Ford cars. In 
this design, the mechanism within the 
body of the absorber is reversed, but 
the operating principle is the same 
as in the other “A. V.” absorbers. 
With each pair of Ford absorbers 
the company furnishes special spurs 
which fasten into the brake housings 
in place of the shackles ordinarily 
used. 


Sandusky Tool Catalog 


The Sandusky Tool Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, and 21 Warren street, 
New York City, is sending out to the 
trade its new 1915 catalog, which il- 
lustrates and describes the company’s 
planes, plane irons, eye and German 
handled hoes, chisel and file handles, 
bench screws, hand screws, coopers’ 
wood tools, mallets, etc. The new 
catalog is attractive in appearance 
and it contains 70 pages. 
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Top of cut, left to right: the “Uniq” heel plate, the floor mat and the valve tool; the 
lower part of the engraving shows the three different types of running boards, pyramid 
aluminum, linoleum and corrugated rubber 


“Uniq” Ford Specialties 


The C. Spiro Mfg. Company, 68-72 
East One Hundred Thirty-first street, 
New York City, is manufacturing 
the “Uniq” Ford specialties, which in- 
clude running boards, floor mats, 
aluminum heel plates and a combina- 
tion valve tool for Ford engines. 

The running boards are built on a 
sound wood base, % inch thick, which 
is thoroughly filled to prevent warp- 
ing and swelling. They are covered 
either with cork linoleum in tan or 
gray, or with pure aluminum pyra- 
mid or corrugated rubber. Heavy 
aluminum or brass binding is used on 
the edges and the whole is securely 
fastened together with screws. These 
running boards are priced at from $6 
to $8 per pair. 

The “Uniq” floor mats are made of 
heavy cork linoleum, and they have a 
wire edging covered with aluminum 
or brass moulding, which keeps the 
edges of the mat flat by screwing or 
nailing it to the floor boards. An 
aluminum heel plate is securely at- 
tached to the mat just below the pedal 
opening. This mat has openings for 
pedals, shifting lever and speedometer 
shaft tube. It is made in gray or 
brown. With aluminum binding it 
sells for $2.50 and for $3 with brass 
binding. 

The “Uniq” aluminum heel plates 
are made of extra heavy aluminum. 
The plate is placed on the heel board 
below the pedal opening, preventing 
holes from being worn. in the floor 
covering and giving an excellent grip 
for the heel. It is easily attached by 
6 screws or split rivets. The heel 
plates are made in two styles, pyramid 
and corrugated. These plates meas- 
ure 6 by 10% inches. 

The combination valve tool for Ford 
motors can be used for reaming the 
valve seat, facing the valve and grind- 
ing in the valve and valve seat. The 
cutters are made of the finest quality 
of tool steel, carefully hardened and 
tempered. The construction permits 
of a full turn of the reamer by quar- 
ter-turns of the handle, making it pos- 
sible to reseat the eighth valve, which 
is located directly under the dash- 
board. 


THE MOLINE MUFFLER MFG. CoMm- 
PANY, Moline, Ill., has been incorpor- 
ated for $10,000, by Ray P. Upton, 
A. C. Walker and F. D. Jones. 


“Buckeye” Shock Absorbers 


The Central Brass & Fixture Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio, is manufactur- 
ing the “Buckeye” rear shock absorb- 
ers for the Buick and Overland auto- 

















One of the “Buckeye” shock absorbers 


mobiles. Each set of these absorbers 
is equipped with eight carefully 
calibrated, spiral springs, which are 
fully oil tempered and tested. The 
inner spri. zs of the “Buckeye” shock 
absorbers act as auxiliaries and it is 
pointed out by the company that they 
give an exceptionally good spring 
resiliency under all road conditions. 

The adjusting nuts at the bottom 
allow for easy adjustment between the 
light and heavy models or for lighter 
and heavier loads if desired. These 
add to the comfort of riding besides 
insuring a saving on tires and car up- 
keep. The “Buckeye” shock absorbers 
are priced at $12.50 per set of four 
(two for each rear spring). 


“Walden-Worcester” Poster 
Stamps 


The Walden Mfg. Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has just brought 
out a series of attractive poster 
stamps featuring. the ‘“Walden- 
Worcester” wrenches. These stamps 
measure 1% by 2% inches and are 
printed in colors, 
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PRION 


SAFETY SIGNALS 


Always Dependable 


Your Signal 
Must Be as 
Dependable as 
Your Brakes 


Yeu depend upon your 
brakes to stop—you depend 
on your signal to go ahead. 






HAND OPERATED, 
$4.00 


MOTOR DRIVEN, 
$8.00 to $15.00 








Sometimes to stop quickly enough 
is impossible—there is nothing to 











Ready tor do but go ahead—the Sparton 
immediate clears the way. 

delivery at 

all dealers 





Write for our attractive dealer’s 
otter, including mounted samples 
wired for demonstration. 


The Sparks-Withington Co. 


Jackson, Michigan 
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The Bar Bar Shock 
Absorber 


The Bar Bar Mfg. Company, Ash- 
ton Building, Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
manufacturing the Bar Bar shock ab- 

















The Bar Bar shock absorber 


sorber, which the company states helps 
to take up the side sway by causing 
the absorber springs to assume a ver- 
tical motion instead of a lateral one. 
These shock absorbers are guaranteed 
not to rattle, and the company states 
that the casings cannot work off, and 
that they are dust proof and will hold 
the grease put in them. 

It is pointed out by the company 
that these shock absorbers will save 
the tires, protect the motor, the trans- 
mission and the body of a car by ab- 
sorbing strains and vibration. These 
absorbers have been tested to take up, 
by quick action, the numerous jolts 
and jars caused by the smaller ob- 
structions and inequalities of a road, 
absorbing and eliminating the force 
of the blow, yet permitting the full 
action of the regular springs when 
they are required to overcome the 
effect of rougher roads. 


The “Yankee” Folding Tire 
) Pump 


The Eugene Atkins Company, Wa- 
ter Company Building, Elkhart, Ind., 
is manufacturing the “Yankee” fold- 
ing tire pump, which is stated by the 
company to make the inflation of tires 
a simple and easy matter. This de- 
vice is built to be clamped quickly to 
the running board of a motor car. It 
is operated easily with one hand, 
from an upright position. 

It is pointed out by the company 
that the use of this pump effects a 
material saving in labor because of its 

















The “Yankee” folding tire pump 


powerful leverage, in a ratio of 7 to 1, 
which enables a woman to inflate a 
tire of the largest size. The frame 
and handle of the “Yankee” pump are 
of malleable iron, and the cylinder, 
measuring 3 inches in diameter, is of 
brass. The cylinder is 5% inches in 


length. The piston is specially pre- 
pared with non-drying leather which 
insures a close and permanent fit. 
This tire pump has a piston dis- 
placement of 36 cubic inches per 
stroke. The price, which includes 8 
feet of air hose and connections, is $6. 
With a pressure gauge attached to the 
pump is priced at $1 additional. 


“Pacific” Tire Treads 


The V. K. Sturges Company, Oak- 
land, Cal., is manufacturing the “Pa- 
cific” tire treads, one of which is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The main portion of the tread 
itself consists of one continuous piece 
of fibre, secretly compounded, and 
which is stated to be exceedingly 
tough and resilient. 

The company points out that the 
side walls of these treads combine the 
minimum in weight with the maxi- 
mum of wear-resistance. It is stated 
that the fibre expands and contracts 
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One of the “Pacific” tire treads 


as the tire does. These treads are 
one-piece fibre and fabric envelopes 
which completely cover the old cas- 
ing and engage in the bead of the 
rim with the tire itself: The treads 
are reinforced with hard steel studs, 
the ends of which are clenched tight- 
ly into a thick inside strip of tough 
glove fabric and another soft strip 
giving protection against contact 
with the casing. 

The “Pacific” treads are made to 
fit all kinds of tires, Q. D. clincher, 
no-rim-cut, Fisk bolted-on, rugged or 
plain. The company states that the 
use of these treads will effect a de- 
cided saving on a motorist’s tire bills, 
as these treads will last for 5000 
miles’ running. The treads are made 
in all sizes ranging from 28 by 3 
inches to 39 by 6 inches. They are 
priced at from $13.50 to $41.50, these 
figures being subject to a liberal dis- 
count for dealers. 


THE HERCULES SELF-STARTER & 
Mrc. CoMPANY, St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $300,000 to manufacture and deal 
in engine starters, etc. The incor- 
porators are: H. W. Bromeyer, Wil- 
liam Ramsey and John J. Cochran. 
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The Wesco Spark Plug 


The Wesco Supply Company, Sev- 
enth to Eighth street and Clark 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo., is marketing 
the Wesco spark plug, which is guar- 
anteed to give the maximum amount 

















The Wesco spark plug 


of service. The company states that 
this spark plug will withstand 2500 
degrees of heat, and that it will give 
exceptionally long service. All parts 
of this spark plug are made by means 
of micrometer measurements insuring 
a perfect fit. 

Wesco spark plugs are made in all 
types. The Overland special plug re- 
tails for $1, as does the model adapted 
for use with the Krit, Regal, Wahl 
and Mitchell cars. A type made for 
use on Ford cars is also included in 
the company’s line, selling for $1. 


Hick-Myer Deflectors 


The Hickmyer Deflector Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, is marketing a new 
patented device that snaps around the 
headlight bulb of a motor car and de- 
flects the light rays down on the 
road and out of the eyes of pedes- 
trians or occupants of other vehicles. 
The company points out that this de- 
vice is not a dimmer as its use in- 
creases the driving light, but it may 
be used on any car equipped with a 
dimmer. 

There is nothing about this deflec- 
tor to require adjustment. When 
once these attachments are in place 
on the bulbs they are permanent, 
lasting as long as the car itself the 
company states. It is said that, with 
these deflectors, a motorist may use 
the full strength of his headlights, 




















The Hick-Myer deflector in use 


and that he can pick out other vehicles 
far ahead and pass them without 
their drivers being blinded by his 
headlights. The shaft of light from 
a headlight having these deflectors is 
not over 4 feet above the level of the 
road. 
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Here, Mr. Dealer, is an offer so fair that we 
know you will take advantage of it. Instead of 
merely selling you 











We Actually Give You FREE the 
Help That Sells It For You 


READ HOW WE DO IT 


Tire-Doh has been on the market for six years. In that time it has permanently repaired 
millions of punctures and blowouts in inner-tubes and casings — some of them pin-point 
punctures—some of them tears as long as your arm. 


Many dealers and consumers already know that Tire-Doh is the easiest-to-use repair made— 
that it works without heat or tools—that it can be used anywhere, on the road, or in the 
gvarage—that it makes permanent repairs. 


To convince your old customers and bring you new ones, we have made up thousands of Tire- 
Doh repairs on small pieces of inner tubes. One of these repairs fastened to a mailing 
card, as shown below, sent to any car owner in your locality, is all any car owner needs to 
convince him at a glance that Tire-Doh is the thing for him—brings him in to your store for 
the repair that beats vulcanizers or patches. 


Tire-Doh Retails at $1.00 per Outfit—with a Big Profit to the Dealer 


With your order for one dozen Tire-Doh outfits, we send you fifty of these demonstrator 
mailing cards, with space for your name. We also pay the postage on your mailing them out. 


These cards will bring in car owners who have not been in your store for months. 










So sure are we that these cards will sell your trial order of twelve Tire-Doh outfits, that 


We Make This Special Proposition 


In case you do not sell the twelve 
Tire-Doh outfits within thirty 
days, you may rfe- 
turn them to us 
and you won't owe 
us a cent. 


Other 
Sales Helps 
FREE 


Besides these demonstrator mailing cards, we will send 
you free of charge with your order for one dozen 
Tire-Doh outfits, a handsome lithographed-in-color 
window trim. 

A colored lithographed counter card. 


Circulars describing Tire-Doh with space for your 
| name. 


Poster stickers to paste on any packages you are 
sending out. 


a aunt Write us to-day to ship you the one dozen 
7 4 i 
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Tire-Doh outfits with the above sales helps. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


- BLACKIE, ALBERTA.—J. Steir Co. have started in business 
ere. 


BENDER, MANITOBA.—F. G. Leggett has been succeeded by 
Chisven & Koffman. 


BRANDON, MANITOBA.—The Giddings Hardware Company 
has been sold to Burgess & Williams. 


BLAINE LAKE, SASKATCHEWAN.—H. Harradence, the new 
owner of the J. B. Clearihue stock, requests catalogs on belt- 
ing and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, furnaces, fur- 
niture, heating stoves, heavy hardware, iron beds, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, and washing machines. 


MELFORT, SASKATCHEWAN.—The hardware stock of Cava- 
nagh & Scammel has been sold out to Millard Brothers. The 
firm handles both a wholesale and retail line of baseball 
peocs. bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 

uilders’ hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sport- 
ing goods, tin shop, and washing machines, on which they 
request catalogs. 


MORSE, SASKATCHEWAN.—P. H. Goertzen has started a 
hardware business here. 


NOKOMIS, SASKATCHEWAN.—Rollins Brothers have been 
succeeded by Mason & Durgan. 


PERDUE, SASKATCHEWAN.—Charles Clark has built an ad- 
—— — store and added a line of hardware to his gen- 
eral stoc 


TYVAN, SASKATCHEWAN.—A new hardware store has been 
opened here by J. G. McCartney. 


VANGUARD, SASKATCHEWAN.—Henderson Brothers, who 
have opened a branch store at Webb, request catalogs on the 
following items: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, belt- 
ing and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline en- 
gines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 


, and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 


and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons and bug- 
gies, and washing machines. 

CuicaGco, [LL.—Von Lengerke & Antoine, wholesalers and 
retailers of sporting goods, who were burned out during the 
latter part of January, have taken a lease on a building at 
128-132 South Wabash avenue for a term of 10 years. Plans 
are under way for the alteration and remodeling of the build- 
ing, which will include a complete automatic sprinkling 
system, mezzanine floor for the offices, and a balcony. 


IVESDALE, ILL.—Tabaka Brothers have dissolved partner- 
ship, the business being continued under the name of , 
Tabaka, who requests catalogs on washing machines, woven 
wire fencing, churns and oil cook stoves. 


KINMUNDY, ILL.—Telford & Wilkinson have erected a new 
building which contains a complete line of implements, cream 
hardware, pumps, and wagons and 
buggies. Catalogs pertaining to cream separators requested. 


PLYMOUTH, ILL.—Talbot & Garwood have succeeded S. M. 
Talbot, Jr., in the hardware and sporting goods business. The 
firm is now located in its new quarters, where a stock of 
automobile accessories, fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools, etc., 


‘ is carried. 


‘: 


|<. WAUKEGAN, 
‘the: hardware 


' has changed hands. 


LL.—John Schad, for 20 years connected with 
rm of G. B. Watrous Sons, has purchased the 






steck the Thacker Hardware Company. 

BL ENGTON, IND.—The hardware and sporting goods 
ck of the late C. N. S. Neeld has been sold. It has been 

purchas by Mrs. C. N. S. Neeld, his widow, who plans to 


continue @he business under the title of Neeld & Co. 3 

CONNERS¥VILLE, IND.—J. A. Worster and William Worster, 
his son, have taken over the business of Giebel & Penland. 
The. firm name has been changed to J. A. Worster & Son. 


Catalogs requested. 


AFTON, Ia:—W. O. Capps has disposed of the hardware 


* business which he recently bought from Holland & England. 


The firm purchasing the store is the Roe Hardware Company, 
consisting of G. W. and J. Roe. 

-Anfra,;, Ia.—The Anita Hardware & Implement Company 
McEvoy & Johnson are the new owners, 
who have added a full line of harness and saddlery to the 
present stock. 

CLARENCE, IA.—The Grant Hardware Company has estab- 
lished itself here, carrying a stock of builders’ hardware, 
churns, cutlery, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, 
heating stoves, mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves, shelf 
hardware and washing machines, on which catalogs are 
requested. i 

COLLEGE SPRINGS, IA.—The stock of A. M. Abbott, compris- 
ing shelf hardware, sporting goods, fishing tackle, etc., has 
been sold to G. A. Kirkham & Son. 

Lewis, Ia.—R. F. Graham has sold his interest in the 
Woodward & Graham hardware store to John Gates of Audu- 
bon, who will be associated with him under the firm name of 
Woodward & Gates. Catalogs requested on bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and 
‘cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, tin 


‘shop, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


Nora SPRINGS, Ia.—An implement store has been opened 
here by J. F. Buckmann. His stock includes cream sep- 
arators, gasoline engines, heavy farm implements, lubricating 
oils, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


TaBor, Ia.—H. M. Orton’s interest in the hardware and 
furniture business has been bought by T. C. Harris. The 
firm will hereafter be known as Stevenson & Harris. 


WATERLOO, Ia.—The Guy W. Campbell Company, of 181-183 
Bridge street, has recently sold its Cedar Rapids branch 
store to Edward Meisel of that city, and its Charles City store 
to J. R. Woody, formerly of Waterloo. The sale of these 
two stores has been made by Guy W. Campbell, head of the 
concern, in order to devote his entire time to the Waterloo 
establishment. The firm handles both a wholesale and retail 
line of automobile accessories, hammocks and tents, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, sporting goods, etc. 


LEVENWORTH, KAN.—The Fuller & Faulkner Hardware 
Company, formerly the Atwater Hardware Company, has 
started in business and requests catalogs on baseball goods, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, heating stoves, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys and games 
and washing machines. 


SCANDIA, Kan.—C. N. McNulty has acquired the W. M. 
Oliver hardware stock. Catalogs relating to field fencing, 
poultry and automobile supplies, graniteware and 10-cent 
goods requested. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The Bonar-Summers Hardware Company 
has filed amended articles of incorporation increasing its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $85,000. The business is both 
wholesale and retail. 


SonorRA, Ky.—J. M. English is successor to Atwood & Akers. 
A line of implements will be handled. 


CHARLOTTE, MicH.—The F. A. Jones Company, whose head- 
quarters are in Flint, has opened a store in the building 
formerly occupied by the Barber Hardware Company. The 
company operates a chain of 14 stores, six of which are located 
in Michigan. The building which it occupies has been entirely 
remodeled, a new front installed, and the interior redecorated. 
The stock consists of baseball goods, bathroom fittings, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, toys and games, 
mechanics’ tools, builders’ and shelf hardware and silverware. 


CHELSEA, Micu.—The Dancer Hardware Company has been 
incorporated to deal in baseball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons and buggies and 
washing machines. 


COLDWATER, Micu.—Chandlee & Lee, wholesalers and 
retailers of hardware, have sold out and transferred their 
stock to Herbert F. and Clarence R. Lee. 

DETROIT, Micu.—The T. B. Rayl Company, wholesalers and 
retailers, will be in its new home within the next few months 
as a result of a deal closed recently, for the erection of an 
up-to-date steel and concrete seven-story building at Wood- 
ward and Grand River avenues. The building will have a 
frontage of 40 feet on Woodward avenue and a depth of 100 
feet. All but a small portion of the space will be occupied 
by the Rayl Company, which for many years has occupied 
a three-story building at Woodward avenue and Congress 
street. Dudley W. Smith is president of the company; Alex. 
Patton, vice-president: Charles A. Bachman, secretary and 
treasurer, and H. B. Coleman, general manager. The _busi- 
ness was established in 1875 by Thomas B. Rayl and W. W. 
Smith. 

NortH LANSING, Micu.—Charles Dane is now in charge 
of the hardware business formerly conducted by Pratt & Son 
at 1221 Turner street. 

KALAMAZOO, Micu.—Work has been started on the ware- 
house addition of the Edwards & Chamberlain Hardware 
Company, to house new lines added to the company’s stock, 
which is wholesale and retail. The structure is 32 by 15 feet. 

EVANSVILLE, MINN.—G. L. Bristol & Co. have started in 
business here, carrying the following items: Automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and _ tents, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, 
toys and games and washing machines. 

FAIRMONT, MINN.—The J. H. Gorman Implement Com- 
pany has been incorporated as successor to the late s. & 
Gorman. The capital stock is $50,000, and the following are 
officers: Theodore E. Gorman, president; Leo R. Gorman, 
vice-president and Anna L. Gorman, secretary and treasurer. 
The business was established over 30 years ago. 

MABEL, MINN.—Moll & Leissring have acquired the hard- 
ware store of F. A. Chase. Automobile accessories have been 
added to their regular stock. 

NORTHFIELD, MINN.—The stock of Bierman & Hagen has 
been sold to William C. Hagen. 

OKLEE, Minn.—O. T. Vigen has disposed of his stock 
of general merchandise, and is now dealing in hardware 


exclusively. 
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ERE is the Trowel you should sell—if you want to make 
the most money. It has more good talking points 
than any other and easily sells at a better profit. 





You can readily show your customer why he should buy this 
Trowel at a higher price than any other brand. But—even at 
the same price—your profit is fully 10 per cent more. 


PAYS 73% PROFIT 


HARDWOOD PERFECTLY 
WHITE WAX FINISH. BALANCED 
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ATKINS stret TROWELS 
They are the “Profitable Line.” Don’t you think it good business judg- 


ment to sell those Trowels that will give your customer the most for his 
money and pay you the best profit besides? 
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A Guarantee Tag, with each Trowel, 

protects both you and your customer 
Buy ATKINS SILVER STEEL TROWELS the next time. Get our 
special advertising matter. Put the Trowels in your window, where 
your customers can see them. Makea splurge on Trowels. Get the Trowel 
business in your town. We'll help you to do it. 





Write to the nearest address below for full information 
in regard to our complete line, covering a dozen or 
more different patterns of high grade Finishing 
Trowels, in a full range of prices. We'll quote you 
and tell you where you can get them to the best 


advantage. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 


The Silver Steel Saw People 
Home Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Ind. Canadian Factory, Hamiltor 




















Branches carrying complete stocks in the following cities: 
Visit Our Address E. C. ATKINS & CO., Our 
Booth Atlanta Minneapolis Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. Pts 
? Chicago New Orleans San Francisco Sydney, N. S. W. Bl 
Panama Memphis New-York City Seattle Man 
Exposition Messrs. John Shaw & Sons, Wolverhampton, Ltd., | 
Wolverhampton, England, Agents for Great Britain | 
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WOOD SCREWS 
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We have large facilities for 
producing Wood Screws, 
Special Screws, Difficult Head- 
ing, and at all times can give 
service, aS we carry a large 
stock of all sizes and kinds. 




















cJMay we have the pleasure of serving you? 


CONTINENTAL WOOD 
SCREW COMPANY 


New Bedford, Mass. U.S. A. 
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